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Big Decision Now Made Easy 


In two quick steps you can 
choose the best low-priced 
car. @ The 1940 Quality 
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@ Discover new motoring 
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You'll find the answer on the 1940 Quality Chart! 
It shows you that Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” 
low-priced cars that gives you a majority of the 22 big 
features found in high-priced cars. 
See this Quality Chart at your nearby Plymouth 
dealer’s. Then take Plymouth’s delightful Luxury Ride. 
Remember, the 1940 Plymouth is easy to buy! 
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THIRD TERM VIA EUROPE )?................. P. 7 
Messrs. Mussolini, Hitler, Daladier and Cham- 
berlain do not have to worry about third-term 
problems. But what they tell Mr. Welles in con- 
fidence may have quite a bit to do with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s problem. Mr. Welles won’t be back 
for some time—but readers are offered a pre- 
view in this week’s article. 
TRADE PACTS: PREPARING FOR 

III a cceccciis sideiccac/eali co cacecaodvamneneneiccameaendile P. 9 
War or no war... Britain and other major pow- 
ers have borrowed the Nazi trade technique. This 
technique makes use of diplomatic and not so 
diplomatic bludgeons. The White House is irked 
beyond measure. The story tells how this coun- 
try is going to strike back. 
CENSUS INFRINGE ON PRIVACY?....P. 10 
Uncle Sam doesn’t deny that a man’s home is his 
castle ... but he would like to know how many 
bathtubs the castle has. Washington is a sound- 
ing board for fact and clamor over the census 
questions. Here are those facts and clamors neat- 
ly arranged for reading. 


THE NEW ‘SPENDINQ’ IDEAG............... fe te 


Government officials aren’t saying much about 
the shift in Federal spending policy . . . that pol- 
icy which is scrapping public works in favor of 
defense works. This shift from school building to 
ship building is of paramount importance to 
management and labor. The facts are interpreted 
in the light of tomorrow’s developments. 


RMY-NAVY MANEUVERS ..................... Peta 


Recent maneuvers by the Army and Navy have 
given the commanding officers some tough prob- 
lems. Biggest question raised: in case of a na- 
tional emergency .. . is the U.S. ready to fight? 
There seems to be a difference of opinion. This 
article condenses the opinions and illuminates 
them with some information that is not generally 
known to the body politic. 


SIGNS OF- THIRD-TERM BAND- 

RES EG ens AR ee ee ee enn ie es 42 
Strange political bedfellows these days . . . we 
refer to the liberals and machine politicians. 
What brought them together was a mutual de- 
sire to woo delegates and influence voters. Their 
motives may be different but their goal is the 
same. What goal? One guess permitted before 
turning to this inside story. 
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SEVEN YEARS OF THE NEW DEAL....P 

This week the Roosevelt Administration is seven 
years old. Democrats think it a prodigy. Repub- 
licans call it a bungler. To give both sides their 
due . . . The Pictogram this week is an every- 
man’s edition of the pros and cons from March 
4, 1933, to March 4, 1940. As a digest of a histori- 
an’s digest .. . the Pictogram can not be bettered. 


IS U.S. ‘SELF-SUFFICIENT’ ?............ P. 2 


With increasing vigor, many a business man ad- 
vocates “Buy and Sell American.” Well, what 
would happen if this country were to adopt a 
strict nationalistic economy? .. . were to turn its 
back on the rest of the world? This article is the 
culmination of days of research ... gives the 
final answer to the questions . . . indicates the 
Government’s own viewpoint on the problem. 


NEWS-LINES FOR BUSINESS MEN....P. 32 


From scores of Federal agencies and courts every 
day of the week come decisions which affect the 
pocketbooks of American business. In these 
News-Lines, the more important decisions are 
briefed for business men, with tips on what can 
and can not be done. 


8: Bey Ee! | y | ane P. 38 


Washington’s austere-looking marble emporiums 
of decisions and rulings have a habit of over- 
shadowing the intensely human foibles and fables 
which constantly keep occurring. Garner does 
drink buttermilk and some Congressmen do pa- 
tronize clairvoyants, as this newscope tells. 
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of te News 


Mr. Welles’ travels . . . Presidential anniversary 


... new political maneuvers... loans for Finland 


President returns from fishing trip 
on eve of anniversary of first inaugu- 
ration . . . special religious services 
and review of New Deal’s seven years 
by Majority Leader Barkley an- 
nounced as observance for anniver- 
sary. 


2 = 


Sumner Welles arrives in Berlin... 
discloses he gave Mussolini a greeting 
message from President Roosevelt... 
goes from Hitler interview to Paris 
and London . . . Myron Taylor sees 
Pope . . . Secretary Hull says neu- 
trals are reacting well to peace talks. 


xk * 


Speaker Bankhead to try for Pres- 
idency ... Vice President Garner files 
delegate slate in New York primaries 
. .- Minority Leader Martin resigns 
from Republican National Committee 
...G.O.P. elated by twin victories in 
Ohio Congressional elections . . . no 
withdrawal filed for Mr. Roosevelt in 
Illinois . . . third-term significance 
draws comment... 

Senator Taft outlines a farm plan 
... Secretary Wallace argues for par- 
ity payments of $200,000,000 . . . fa- 
vorable action by Senate committee 
held likely Senator Gillette’s 
special committee to investigate 1940 
elections discloses plan to examine 
Republican selection of delegates in 
Kansas. 


xk *& 


Republicans press attack on census 
questions . . . funds for housing poll 
passed by House, and Senate subcom- 
mittee holds hearings . . . Senator 
Tobey warns that citizens will refuse 
to answer census enumerators ... New 
York women, protesting questions, 
plan march on Capitol. 


x * & 


Congress sends Finnish loan bill to 
White House. . . Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones promises quick action for 
Finns . .. Russians take Koivisto fort 
. .. Finns ready to leave Viborg ... 
Herbert Hoover visits Capitol ... 
asks funds for Polish relief . . . Am- 
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bassador Steinhardt reported trying 
to settle Finnish-Russian war. 

New loan funds earmarked for 
Scandinavia and China... Italy asks 
loan to buy U.S. coal... British stop 
Reich coal bound for Italian ports. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt, in Panama, 
asks doubled canal defenses . . . House 
passes War Department Appropria- 
tion Bill after cutting out funds for 
immediate work on third set of canal 
locks . . . also denies money for har- 
bor work at Wake Island . . . Ccom- 
missioner Sayre predicts Philippine 
freedom in 1946. 

Dies Committee votes to hold open 
sessions . . . hearings in Hollywood 
planned . . . Senator Norris criticizes 
Federal Bureau of Investigation .. . 
cites article calling it an American 
OGPU ... closing of FBI’s Panama 
office announced. 


x *k * 


SEC issues first integration orders 
under “death sentence” law .. . Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, Engineers Public 
Service and Middle West Corporation 
told to show cause why they should 
not be reorganized . . . Seven others 
slated to get integration orders... . 

Trustees in Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric bankruptcy named . . . Dennis 
J. Driscoll, Willard L. Thorp and 
Walter H. Pollak get the posts. 


2eR? 


Smith Committee takes recess . . 
interim report on Labor Board in 
preparation ... regular House Labor 
Committee urged to recommend 
changes in Wagner Act.... 

Labor Board orders election in Gen- 
eral Motors plants . . . New York 
Circuit Court upholds NLRB... De- 
cision says board may insist on writ- 
ten collective bargaining contracts 
. . . Supreme Court decides Edison 
case... holds that only NLRB, not 
a union, may take action to make an 
employer obey Labor Board orders. 

Britain and France sending experts 
to U.S. to coordinate policies ... 
French revalue gold, reap large profits. 
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NOWSG UAB 


Every prospect is that Under Secretary of State Welles will fail to dis- 
cover a basis for early peace; that he will become a much wiser, if sadder, diplomat; 
that his accomplishment will be to keep open the channels of diplomatic communi- 
cation for a possible future "break" in the war situation. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Stumbling block to peace again will be German inability to guarantee that 
any agreement made by the existing regime will be kept. Stumbling block, too, is 
growing German cooperation with Russia; an obvious German determination to explore 
the supply possibilities of a Russia in which German technicians can operate. 


Is Welles’ trip, then, just a third-term maneuver? Is it all drama? Not at 
all. There is good reason for the trip. (See Third Term via Europe?=--page 7.) 





a *K 


Scheduled time of a Spring offensive is at hand. Will it break? Opinion of 
U.S. military observers is: no, not extensively on land. 





Expected instead is a speed-up of air and sea warfare in the West; a continued 
war of maneuver in the economic and diplomatic field. Not crossed off is the chance 
of a German push into Holland to obtain better-placed bases for air operations. 

But: German strategy apparently seeks to avoid creating a broad western front; 
Allied strategy, to entice Germany into attack. Germans will seek to keep war from 
spreading to the Balkans; Allies will try to create trouble in the Balkans to em- 
barrass Germany through interference with supplies. 


Germans will step up air and submarine attacks; Allies will be hard pressed 
to retaliate without initiating air attacks on industrial objectives in Germany. 
Inside, well-informed opinion is that this is to be a slow, difficult war that will 
deepen gradually into the long-expected "total war". 








* * 


Added $100,000,000 lending power for the Export-Import Bank will go quickly 
into use. Finland will get $20,000,000; will buy non-military lard, soap and 
other commodities to trade with British and French for latest model American air- 
craft, British and French artillery and ammunition. China will seek $20,000,000 to 
spend on trucks and industrial equipment. Italy will want some money to finance 
coal purchases. Norway and Sweden each will seek $10,000,000. Latin American 
credit wants are growing. Result is that money soon will be gone. 




















N. ‘WSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Essential fact is that U.S. must go in much more heavily for foreign 


lending; must take an aggressive trade attitude to hold markets and to gain new 
markets. 





The reason? Britain and France are out to give this country a run for its money 
in world trade; are prepared to use German methods of forced barter and price ma- 
nipulation. 





Big rewards will open up for American business, even so, if present oppor- 
tunities are recognized. Why so? Because former German markets are wide open. Ris- 
ing British internal prices; rising freight charges on goods going to and from 
Britain; rising submarine and air dangers, all complicate British efforts to grab 
those markets. Wise price and trade and credit policies can open a broad recovery 
field in U.S. trade with neutrals. Big export gains since September are just a sample. 





At home, armament is to become an increasingly important industry. Events 
will force steadily rising defense outlays. Roosevelt's comment that Panama Canal 
defenses should be doubled is no more than a symptom of a trend. 





Reason is that the rest of the world is devoting more and more national effort 
to arms building and use: Britain 25 per cent and rising; Germany probably 50 per 
cent; Japan 40 per cent of the nation's entire effort. In U.S., even with rising 
outlays, the percentage is under three. 





The meaning: United States will be forced to spend more and more for battle- 
ships and airplanes and artillery and trained manpower. Chance of a cut in the 
present $2,000,000,000 arms budget is nil. Chance of a further increase in that 
budget is great. Chance of saving enough money in other parts of the budget to offset 
arms increases is small. 





* *k * 


President's immediate objective is to keep the lid on Washington develop- 
ments; to keep Congress quiet; to keep attention centered as much as possible on 
Europe and as little as possible on unsolved problems at home. 





Application of this strategy is proving remarkably successful to date. 
Congress is in the doldrums; promises to stay there. Political maneuvering is curbed 
by uncertainty over the Roosevelt intentions. Most Government agencies--other 
than Labor Board and SEC--are operating with slow motion. 


Integration move formally started against two utility holding companies is 
the opening gesture of a battle that will take years in court to determine. 





* * x 


Trend of activity in industry continues downward. Decline of the Reserve 
Board adjusted production index was among the most rapid in history. Index, at 120 
in January, will be shown at 107-109 in February; will decline somewhat farther in 
March. 





Outlook still is heavily dependent upon the volume of export trade. No new 


Government pump-priming program is in sight. Expectation is for a moderate upturn- 
ing beginning in April. 
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9,565 Have Now Come Back 
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Boccsaty we told you about the 6,123 
subscriptions received from persons who had 
been subscribers at one time or another during 
the last five years when we were publishing in 
newspaper form. 

This week we are pleased to announce 
that the total number of former subscribers has 
reached 9,565. We welcome them back. 

Circulation now is in excess of 110,000 
which is a gain since January Ist of more than 
24,000. 

Our new magazine size and form has 
won the approval of readers from coast to coast. 
We hope our subscribers will continue to tell their 
friends about the new United States News. Just 
send us their names and we will be glad to mail 


them sample copies. 
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‘“‘Best Haulers—Best Savers—Best Sellers’’ in the entire 
truck field. That’s Chevrolet trucks! And the fact that they’re 
the “‘best sellers’’—the fact that truck users buy more Chev- 
rolet trucks than any other make—is conclusive proof that 
Chevrolets give better haulage service at lower cost! Truck 
users know that Chevrolet’s extra-sturdy truck chassis and 
extra-sturdy truck units throughout mean greater endurance 
and longer life! Truck users know that Chevrolet’s famous 
Valve-in-Head Six-Cylinder Truck Engine gives the maximum 
pulling power at the minimum cost! And truck users know 
that the nation’s preference for Chevrolets is the buyer’s 
guarantee of their greater dollar value. Take the doubt out 
of truck buying this year—profit by the combined experience 
of the truck buyers of the nation—choose Chevrolet trucks! 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give you a thorough 
demonstration—today! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION + General Motors Sales Corporation « DETROIT, MICH. 
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The National Week + + + 
THIRD TERM VIA EUROPE? 


Reasons Behind President's Dispatch of Mr. Welles to Europe 


Nation’s political future 
and foreign policy linked 
to 2 White House visitors 


President Roosevelt once made the flat 
statement to a member of his Cabinet that 
he would reveal his plans about a third 
term early in the year 1940. The under- 
standing was that this revelation would be 
made between January 20 and March 4, 
1940. 

The Cabinet member, who was told to 
expect an announcement, no longer counts 
upon the President to make known his 
third-term intentions. 

What happened to cause this change of 
intent on Mr. Roosevelt’s part? 

The answer is found in sudden develop- 
ments not foreseen by the President, but 
which affect world peace. This much can 
be said with regard to the dramatic 
change: 


Story Told to President 


Within three weeks, two individuals of 
very high standing abroad visited Mr. 
Roosevelt. Each of these individuals came 
to the United States after talking with 
Hermann Goering, No. 2 man in the Ger- 
man Nazi regime. Both had enjoyed an 
acquaintance with Goering that extended 
back over a number of years. Each had 
just been taken into the German leader’s 
confidence. Both brought essentially the 
same story to the White House, although 
neither knew of the other’s visit. 

The story that they brought to the 
President concerned the possibility of 
peace in Europe. They had been told by 
Goering that Germany was not irrevocably 
committed to war. They were told that, if 
peace could be obtained by a change in 
control of the German Government, then 
Adolf Hitler probably would be willing to 
retire. On this point, Hitler and Goering 
were in agreement. Further, the President 
was given to understand that there still 
might be a chance to wean Germany away 
from Russia. 

Mr. Roosevelt became convinced that 
these reports from men of importance and 
reliability should be investigated through 
official channels. 

Sumner Welles, 





Under Secretary of 
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State, and a career diplomat of the highest 
caliber—known for his taciturnity and dis- 
cretion—was sent to Europe to do the 
investigating (see People of the Week, 
Page 36). Mr. Welles carried with him no 
definite peace plan. In each of Europe’s 
major capitals he determined to expose 
himself to the ruling statesmen. He is 
using his photographic mind to record just 
what are the terms under which each side 
would be willing to talk peace. His is not 
a job of selling peace ideas. Rather, it is 
a job of determining the peace ideas that 
Hitler and Goering and Chamberlain and 
Daladier and Mussolini may have in mind. 

The President obviously is of the opinion 
that the door to a third term cannot be 
closed before the results of the Welles mis- 





The real story back of Sumner 
Welles’ trip to Europe. 

What Mr. Roosevelt was told 
about chances for peace. 

A new factor in deciding the 
third term issue. 

How European events affect po- 
litical developments inside the 
United States. 





sion are known. Ruling statesmen of 
Europe would regard an American Presi- 
dent on the way out of office as they 
would regard a premier about to lose his 
power—as one of uncertain standing and 
importance. The common impression in 
Europe now, on the other hand, is that 
President Roosevelt is on his way to a 
third term and, consequently, is a leader 
of assured power and continuing impor- 
tance. 

The prospect is, therefore, that no state- 
ment by Mr. Roosevelt, for the present at 
least, will disturb that impression, so long 
as there is a chance of setting in motion 
the machinery for peace. 

But is Mr. Welles finding a chance for 
peace? 

A categorical answer cannot be given on 
the basis of published reports from Europe. 
There has been a visit with Mussolini at 





Rome. Conferences have been arranged 
with Goering, with Hitler, with von Rib- 
bentrop in Berlin. There will be talks with 
Chamberlain and Halifax in London and 
with Daladier in Paris. By the time Mr. 
Welles returns to Rome for a second meet- 
ing with Mussolini, the Italian dictator 
will have had a thorough opportunity to 
explore with the German dictator the last 
word that should be left with the Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. Roosevelt then can determine, upon 
the return of his emissary, whether or not 
the attitude of Europe’s leaders justifies a 
peace gesture from the United States. 


Allies Want Guarantees 

The first official reaction from abroad to 
Sumner Welles’ visit is not favorable to 
the idea of peace. This is the same way 
other peace feelers put out from Germany 
have been received. The response is that 
Great Britain and France no longer are 
willing to enter into any agreement with 
the present regime in Germany—even with 
Hitler eliminated—unless that agreement 
is accompanied by ironclad guarantees of 
fulfillment. Without such guarantees, en- 
forceable by military power, Germany 
could take advantage of peace to digest 
her past conquests before moving ahead to 
new conquests. 

The present peace feelers are German-in- 
spired. As they reach President Roosevelt, 
they are not far different from similar feel- 
ers put out in other directions. 

For example: on January 1, the semi- 
official Paris publication, Petit Parisien, re- 
ported it had information that Hitler “was 
prepared to step down as Chancellor of 
Germany and to eliminate the more radical 
Nazis from the German regime, in order to 
persuade the Allies to talk peace.” 

Again: on February 25, the Associated 
Press carried a dispatch that told of peace 
feelers coming in an uninterrupted stream 
from Germany. The dispatch said: 

“Generally they have come from private 
citizens, merchants, bankers and the like 
mostly citizens of Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden, Belgium and Switzerland. .... 
What do they say? Generally that they 
have talked with a high German official— 
Goering has been mentioned—and that 
Nazi Germany would be willing to make 
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peace if she could get the right terms.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, of course, was aware of 
these and of other reports. When to them 
were added the reports of two distinguished 
individuals who had talked with Goering, 
the President felt impelled to find definite- 
ly what would be the terms on which Eu- 
rope’s belligerents might make peace be- 
fore moving more deeply into war. That is 
the real explanation back of the trip by 
Sumner Welles. 

Many developments, both at home and 
abroad, now may flow from that trip. 

The clearest reactions may be expected 
to develop in the political situation at 
home. If Mr. Welles discovers a basis for 
continued exchange of viewpoint between 
this Government and the warring nations 
of Europe, President Roosevelt can be ex- 
pected to maintain indefinitely this Spring 
his silence concerning his own political fu- 
ture. The President would, in that case, 
do nothing to jeopardize his influence in 
world affairs. 

Even if Sumner Welles discovers that 
there is no ground for a continued ex- 
change of views between Germany and the 
Allies, with the United States as an inter- 
mediary, the President may hesitate to 
make a statement that would at once re- 
move him from the scene. In fact, an in- 
tensified war might serve as a further rea- 
son for considering a third term desirable. 


Maintaining U.S. Influence 

The reasoning in official circles on that 
point is as follows: if Mr. Roosevelt should 
remove himself as a candidate for renomi- 
nation and re-election, the United States— 
in the eyes of European statesmen—would 
really be leaderless between the time of 
that removal and next January 20, when 
a new President would take office. The 
reason would be that President Roosevelt 
would hold only limited power and there 
would be no assurance concerning the con- 
tinuation of his policies by a successor. 
This would be a dangerous situation in a 
world torn by war and would lessen the 
influence of the United States. Political 
opponents counter this argument by sug- 
gesting that Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, become the Democratic nominee and 
insure continuity of policy. 

There is, of course, strong pressure on 
the President not to eliminate himself from 
the political picture regardless of the way 
the Welles mission turns out. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes no secret of the 
fact that he believes the United States 
must play an important role in the present 
war and in the peace. He has never closed 
the door of communication between this 
Government and the Government of Ger- 
many, even though neither Nation now 
maintains an ambassador accredited to the 
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In the peace moves there were presidential moves 


other. There is much present official inter- 
est in the fact that, with the turn of 
world affairs, the interest of President 
Roosevelt in peace and the interest of 
Chancellor Hitler in peace have come to 
coincide. 

The two interests, however, rest upon a 
different base. 

The President is convinced that there 
could be a peace in which the resources of 
the world could be opened to all nations. 
In this peace the United States would 
provide some of the capital for re-ordering 
affairs and would provide an important 
market in which other nations could sell 
their products to obtain dollars with which 
to pay for goods bought here and with 
which to pay interest on their borrowings. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s strong insistence upon con- 
tinued power to negotiate trade agreements 
with other nations is an outgrowth of the 
President’s peace ideas. 


What Hitler Wants 


Hitler, on the other hand, appears to 
want peace in order to gain time to absorb 
his 1939 conquests and to exploit his new 
relationship with Russia. 

There are many signs here that high of- 
ficials believe a proper approach would 
break this German-Russian relationship 
and turn it into antagonism. Official re- 
ports keep stressing the barriers to ex- 
change between Germany and Russia; 
the grounds of antagonism between the 
two regimes; the probable unwillingness of 
Russia to allow German organizers and 
technicians to direct Russian industry; the 
basic antagonism between the interests of 
Russia and the interests of Germany in 
the Baltic regions. 

Mr. Welles is expected to listen for evi- 
dences that Germany would be interested 
in making peace with Western European 


nations in order that she might take ad- 
vantage of Russian weakness to gain more 
than she can gain by continued war with 
Britain and France, even if she should be 
victorious. 


Another Potent Reason 

But then there is another and probably 
determining reason for the President’s in- 
terest in exploring the possibilities of 
peace. 

That interest grows out of the increas- 
ing difficulties of the Scandinavian democ- 
racies. If Finland goes, then Norway and 
Sweden and Denmark will be jeopardized. 
American ties with these Scandinavian 
countries are close. Millions of American 
citizens have Scandinavian antecedents. 
These millions are in the regions of the 
United States that have been most isola- 
tionist in sentiment. War involving Nor- 
way and Sweden would place a severe 
strain on American neutrality. There are 
growing evidences in Congress that isola- 
tionist sentiment is beginning to crack, as 
it is. 

If a way could be found to end the wat 
in Europe before it really begins in earnest, 
then this threat to the continued peace of 
the United States would be removed. 

Investigation shows that these are the 
factors that lie back of the trip of Sumner 
Welles. Involved is the political future of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the future of the for 
eign policy of the United States. Whether 
or not that trip proves productive will first 
be disclosed by the moves that are made 
in Europe. Already there are reports that 
an influential group in England, favoring 
peace, is ready to press any opening that 
Mr. Welles may discover. Anyway, the 
President feels he has ample justification 
for saying nothing for the present about 
his third-term plans. 
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The National Week 





Trade Pacts: 
Secretary Hull, Winning His Argument, Looks to the Future 


President and adviser favor 
a waiting game for America 
despite other nations’ tactics 


The United States, as of today, is com- 
ing out second best in its battle to main- 
tain a measure of freedom in vital world 
trade. Other nations, increasingly, are 
found to be using strong-arm methods to 
capture markets. 

Trade agreements are powerless to deal 
with today’s situation. Even the President 
and Secretary of State Hull recognize that 
authority to negotiate new trade agree- 
ments—now sought of Congress and likely 
to be granted—is of academic present im- 
portance. Real importance of this authority 
lies in the future, when the United States 
must try to induce other nations to turn 
from their present trade ways. 

Right now stronger measures may be 
forced upon this country in its effort to 
meet competition for world trade. 


Nations Curb Imports 

As matters stand: France, overnight, is 
able to shut out by simple decree a number 
of important American export products 
and to limit the sale to France of other 
products, such as typewriters and automo- 
biles. Great Britain tells Chile that she will 
buy Chilean wool only if payment is ac- 
cepted in the form of British goods rather 
than in the form of exchange that might 
be available for spending in the United 
States. Great Britain and France further 
perfect their economic confederation, tying 
the resources of the two empires more 
closely together at the expense of outsiders. 

Methods in use are the same methods 
utilized by Germany in the pre-war period 
and violently objected to by this country. 
Yet the United States today is operating 
under trade agreements with Britain, 
France and Canada and is maintaining a 
tripartite money agreement—none of 
which is a bar to the use by those coun- 
tries of trade and money methods per- 
fected by the Germans. 

Further: the British, in order to get 
more dollars, are using trade powers to 
raise the price of commodities vitally 
needed by the United States. They are ex- 
erting pressure on Argentina and Uruguay 
to shift from purchasing American prod- 
ucts to purchasing British products. Both 
Britain and France are laying plans to 
promote exports of their goods by use of 
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controlled prices as well as by promoting 
barter wherever their purchases permit. 

All of this flies in the face of trade agree- 
ment principle. 

Then why are Mr. Roosevelt and Cordell 
Hull so intent upon receiving from Con- 
gress continued authority to maintain and 
negotiate trade agreements? Why is so 
much pressure being brought to bear to 
win the trade agreement fight at this time? 

The answer is given ty Mr. Hull. He is 
telling members of Congress that, when 
peace returns to the world and the arma- 
ment industry contracts, nearly 100,000,- 
000 men will need to find new occupations 
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HARRISON and WALLACE 
The secretary did some stumping 


outside of armies and outside of the mu- 
nitions industry and outside the ranks of 
the unemployed. With peace, too, this 
Nation will need to find use for its vast 
accumulation of capital, represented in 
part by its gold hoard. 

If chaos is to be avoided in a post-war 
period, the United States—according to 
this thesis—will be compelled to take lead- 
ership in promoting the adjustment in in- 
dustry from a war-time to a peace-time 
basis. The only way that world trade can 
be expanded is through a removal of the 


Preparing for Peace 


artificial barriers that now are being set 
up and through an end to the controlled 
currencies that now are nearly everywhere 
in use. (See Finance Week, page 34.) The 
one practical mechanism that can be 
used to induce nations to return to nor- 
mal methods of international trade is the 
trade agreement mechanism. That mech- 
anism enables each nation to effect a 
gradual reduction in the barriers it has 
raised to outside trade. 

Present prospects are that the Senate, 
by a narrow margin, will go along with the 
thesis of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull and 
will vote continued authority to the Exec- 
utive to negotiate agreements with other 
nations that will call for reduced barriers 
to the flow of international trade. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ap- 
peared last week before the Senate Finance 
Committee, headed by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.) , of Mississippi, to express the ap- 
proval of organized agriculture for con- 
tinued trade agreement power. 

Neither the President nor the Secretary 
of State will expect these agreements to be 
of much practical importance during war. 
They will continue to look for the British 
and the French to use every trade weapon 
in their power, both to check the Germans 
and to capture markets that will enable 
them to pay for the goods that they must 
have to fight a successful war. 

But in the end, if these officials have 
their way, the world will come back—after 
the war—to a system of freer trade in- 
stead of pushing ahead along the lines of 
controlled trade. 

Today’s question concerns whether the 
United States can afford to sit idly by 
while other nations adopt totalitarian trade 
methods designed to cut into American 
markets. Some officials are pressing for 
retaliation against the British and French 
and Japanese and other nations that now 
bar American goods, except when they 
meet license requirements, and that now 
force nations from which they buy to ac- 
cept a barter basis in payment. 

It appears, however, that the decision 
is against retaliation and is for a continued 
policy of watchful waiting, hopeful that 
the war will end before present practices 
become too deep-seated. 

The result is that, so long as war con- 
tinues, the United States probably can af- 
ford to submit to the restrictions that war- 
ring nations impose. After war will come 
the test of trade policies. 
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Do the Census Questions 
Infringe on Privacy? 


Controversy in Congress Whether Disputed 
Inquiries Are Fact-finding or ‘Snooping’ 


Bureau officials point out 
that answers are confidential, 
but obligatory on the public 


A national rumpus over the 1940 census 
of population and housing presents to 
Congress a dilemma. 

‘The argument is over the propriety of 
these census questions which all Ameri- 
cans, will be asked, beginning April 1: 

“Amount of money wages or salary re- 
ceived in 1939 up to $5,000?” 

RRC ——————— 
CONFIDENTIAL 








—Harris & Ewing 
CENSUS DIRECTOR AUSTIN 
Confidentially yours ... 


“Income of $50 or more from sources 
other than money wages or salary? (Yes 
or no.) ” 

Housing questions: Whether bathtub is 
shared with other households; amount of 
mortgage; frequency and amount of mort- 
gage payments; type of holder of mort- 


gage. 
Some hundred other population and 


housing questions are to be asked, but 
they have not stirred up much contro- 
versy. 

What lawmakers are asking one another 
in cloakrooms, however, is this: 

When we vote for or against money for 
the census, shall we base our vote on the 
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facts or on the public clamor about “pry- 
ing” census inquiries? 

This is the same question Congressmen 
asked themselves in the fight two years 
ago over reorganizing the Government. 
Their decision then was to bow for a while 
to a nation-wide outcry against “dic- 
tatorship” by the White House, and then 
—a year later—to vote a modified reorgan- 
ization law. 

The signs in Washington this week are 
that the census questions will fare better 
than the reorganization bill and will be 
approved soon, but in the meantime both 
the clamor and the facts are being in- 
tensively studied by the Senators who 
will have to vote on census money. 

The clamor: 

Fireworks started in the House over an 
ordinary appropriation bill carrying 
$5,000,000 for the census. Scene of the 
quarrel in the Senate is a Commerce sub- 
committee considering a_ resolution by 
Senator Tobey (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, declaring it to be “the sense of the 
Senate” that questions on housing and in- 
come should not be asked. 

The charge is made that census takers, 
who are politically appointed, may reveal 
intimate secrets about their neighbors; that 
asking about income and mortgages and 
bathtubs is an invasion of privacy; that 
some of the questions invite Federal 
“snooping”; that others are not authorized 
by Acts of Congress. 

These charges, pressed by Senator 
Tobey, by Representatives Reed (Rep.), 
of New York, Ditter (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, and others, are embellished with 
invocations to the Constitution, the Flag 
and the Founding Fathers. To lend color, 
a group of women voters plans to descend 
on the Capitol in protest against the cen- 
sus, and Senator Tobey says he is advising 
his constituents to refuse to answer the 
census takers. 


Defense of the Questions 

While orators make the eagle scream, 
Census Director William “ustin has ap- 
peared before the Senate committee to de- 
fend questions proposed in this decennial 
census. He has marshaled a group of ex- 
perts, including Willard L. Thorp, an ad- 
viser in the Commerce Department, Sec- 


retary Hopkins, and Paul F. Cherington, 
economist and census adviser. 

Their job is to show factually that the 
census questions under fire are proper, 
legal and necessary. 

The facts: 

All the criticized population census ques- 
tions have been asked, in some form or 
other, in former years. 

John Biggers’ unemployment census of 
1937 asked for annual income. The farm 
census has had an income question for 
years. The question was put on the list 
for 1940 after requests from advertising 
firms, chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations and marketing experts. They felt 
the need of information on incomes of 


city folk. 


Queries in Former Censuses 
Though the housing census planned for 
April 1 is the first canvass of its kind, 
former censuses have often included hous- 
ing questions. In 1850, in President Zach- 
ary Taylor’s day, citizens were asked the 
value of real estate owned, and housing 
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SENATOR TOBEY 
... especially in small towns 


questions figured in the censuses of 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920 and 1930. The new ques- 
tion list is more detailed than formerly, 
especially in regard to plumbing. These 
questions were inserted, however, after re- 
quests from manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers of household equipment. 

Penalties for not answering are from 
$100 to $500, and an enumerator who dis- 
closes information is liable to a fine up to 
$2,000, or five years in jail, or both. 

Secrecy is assured, the Bureau says, by 
strict language in the law. None but sworn 
census employes may see individual reports. 

Between these facts and a growing pub- 
lic clamor, the Senate will have to choose. 
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THE NEW ‘SPENDING’ IDEAS 


Liquidating the PWA: Diversion of Billions to Defense 


Huge recovery program near 
an end. Why President shifted 
direction of outlays 


Liquidation of one of the oldest and 
largest of the New Deal spending agencies 
—the Public Works Administration—is 
now under way. Offices are being closed 
and employes are being dismissed. 

Of almost $5,000,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress for public works spending, 
only $200,000,000 remains to be disbursed. 
Every dollar of this sum is earmarked for 
construction now going on. All projects 
are scheduled to be substantially complet- 
ed by June 30. 

Applications for 5,000 new projects have 
been returned to States, counties, cities and 
other agencies of local government. There 
are to be no more grants to stimulate pub- 
lie construction. 


Funds Are Exhausted 


PWA has no more funds and, despite 
the urgent pleading of spending advocates 
among his close advisers, the President re- 
fuses to ask Congress for another appro- 
priation for public works. He has decided 
to scrap the public works program and let 
the complex PWA organization be dis- 
solved. 

This decision by the President is said to 
rest on two conclusions: 
1.The Federal 
Government has done 
enough for the local 
communities. With 
Federal credit 
stretched to the legal 
limit, and with many 
local officials openly 
critical of the in- 
creases in the public 
debt, the time has 
come when the com- 
munities must stand 
on their own feet and 
finance their own 
public works pro- 

grams. 

2. This year and 
for many years to 
come, the Federal 
Government is going 
to have another use 
for all available funds, 
ause that will replace 
public works as a 
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primer of the industrial economy. This sub- 
stitute for public works is armaments— 
battleships, planes, guns, tanks, trucks, 
munitions and all other types of defense 
works. 

To the President, the need for increased 
armaments is a serious need. He foresees a 





—PWA photo 
Less money for schools .. . 





. . . but more money for ship-fighters 


time when Europe finally will settle her 
present war. Then, while her war machines 
are still tuned for immediate action, the 
wealth and resources of the Americas— 
North and South—will be an inviting 
field for conquest. The only deterrent to a 
future expeditionary force from Europe 
will be the armed defenses of the Americas 
—which means the United States. 

That is why the President is seeking 
from Congress $2,000,000,000 for defense 
purposes this year, instead of renewing 
his request for enactment of the $3,500,- 
000,000 spend-lend program held up in 
Congress last year. 

The shift in the Government program 
from public works to defense works is an 
important one for the country. 


Billion a Year in Projects 

In the last six and a half years, the 
PWA program has involved an average of 
almost a billion dollars a year in public 
construction. Projects have been scattered 
through every county in the United States 
except three. More than $1,500,000,000 
has been spent for wages at the sites of 
these projects; $3,000,000,000 has been 
spent for materials, and $800,000,000 for 
other expenses. 

A major portion of the cost of these 
projects has been paid by the Federal 
Government, through _PWA—$1,505,000,- 
000 in grants, $813,137,000 in loans. The 
communities have 
contributed only $1,- 
888,000,000. Now, 
with Federal funds 
being withdrawn, a 
sharp decline in pub- 
lic construction 
throughout the coun- 
try is a certainty. 

The new spending 
—for armaments—of 
necessity will be con- 
centrated in the large 
industrial centers and 
along the coasts. 

‘Thus of the three 
recovery efforts 
adopted in the emer- 
gency session of 
Congress in 1933,— 
regulation, public 
works and relief — 
only the last, that of 
relief, bids fair to re- 
main. 


—Wide World 
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Army-Navy Maneuvers: 
Is U.S. Ready to Fight? 


Elementary Training for Unprepared Land Forces; 
A Postgraduate Course for Efficient Sea Fighters 


Generals hail expansion 
of war game program, 
but call it still inadequate 


There is such a wide difference between 
the war readiness of the Army and Navy 
that United States generals give fervent 
thanks for thiscountry’s twoocean frontiers. 

This great difference is reflected in the 
character of the maneuvers that the sea 
and land forces will stage this Spring. 

Army maneuvers that will take place in 
Texas and Louisiana are described as 
about equivalent to “elementary school- 
work.” The Navy’s annual war games 
scheduled for May in the Pacific Ocean, 
on the other hand, rank as the most ad- 
vanced kind of postgraduate course. 

The talk in Army circles is that the U.S. 
Army is as unready for war as were the 
British at the time of Munich. Fortunately 
for this country, no western hemisphere 
neighbor is demanding “lebensraum.” 

Secretary of War Woodring recently 
made this pointed summary: “On paper 
we have had an army—the expensive 
volunteer army inherent to our type of 
democratic government. But we have not 
had a real Army—an ‘Army in being.’ ” 


Our Army Goes to School 

Army maneuvers now under way bear 
out this criticism. 

In the southern States, the Army is 
midway in its greatest training program 
since World War days. For the first time 
in more than twenty years, officers will 
have a chance to practice with full divi- 
sions under their command, including all 
corps troops—heavy artillery, engineers, 
medical regiments, signal battalions, quar- 
termaster truck trains and other units. 

But the lesson in this training, say Army 
observers, is that it is so very rudimentary, 
so new to most of the officers, so primitive 
when judged by European standards. 

In the Sabine River area of Louisiana 
and Texas, about 70,000 troops of the 
Third Army will maneuver in May under 
Maj. Gen. S. D. Embick. They have been 
training since January in scattered south- 
ern posts, preparing for the 21-day work- 
out. In midsummer, 65,000 troops of the 
Second Army will maneuver near Sparta, 
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Wis., under Lieut. Gen. Stanley H. Ford. 
The Twenty-eighth Infantry has been prac- 
ticing in sub-zero weather with skis, snow- 
shoes, toboggans and sleds near Pine Camp, 
N. Y. Other Army units are now and will 
be maneuvering all over the country, in 





AMERICAN 
Men in white . 


the Philippines, Hawaii and Panama. Na- 
tional Guardsmen this year get 27 days’ 
field maneuvers and 60 armory drills in- 
stead of the 15 days and 48 drills of the 
past. 


Reactions of Army Chiefs 

To this expanded training program Army 
chiefs have two separate reactions. 

The first is pleasure at being granted 
more funds to get troops into fighting trim, 
to accustom them to new tactics, new 
weapons such as the Garand rifle, the anti- 
tank gun and 37 mm. anti-aircraft bat- 
teries. 

On _ sober thought, 


second however, 


high-ranking officers view even this un- 
precedented program as inadequate. Their 
contention is that the Army, despite its 
new appropriation of almost $1,000,000,- 
000, is an orphan child. 


The southern maneuvers, for instance, 
may be delayed several weeks because of 
a jam in delivery of autos. In Germany, 
this situation would be met ruthlessly by 
nationalization of the automobile industry. 
But in the United States, efficiency must 
wait on democracy. 

So the Army goes on into war-torn 
1940, still without an Initial Protective 
Force that is fully equipped, still not ready 
for the advanced maneuvers practiced in 
European nations. 

The Navy’s position is just the oppo- 
site. No naval officer is ashamed of the 
efficiency of his branch of the service or 
doubts that it is equal or superior to 
foreign navies. 


we 


; 
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. . only one plays at war 


War games this year for the Navy re- 
flect this fact. 

During April and May about 130 sur- 
face ships, more than 350 aircraft, 2,500 
officers and 40,000 men will steam into the 
Pacific triangle—bounded by Hawaii, 
Alaska and the West Coast—for Fleet 
Problem 21. Admiral James O. Richard- 
son, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
Fleet, will direct two “enemy” forces un- 
der Admiral C. P. Snyder and Vice Ad- 
miral Adolphus Andrews. 

Japan has such a wholesome respect for 
these maneuvers that her Navy spokesmen 
consider them a threat directed at Japan. 

To complete the picture, the Navy has 
been holding Winter maneuvers in the 
Caribbean with 22 vessels of the Atlantic 
Squadron and 2,000 marines. Part of their 
purpose is to practice near Curacao and 
Aruba, Dutch West Indian islands. 
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THE SPEED-UP ON CAPITOL HILL 


Congress Hastens to Finish Legislation 


Action completed on bill 
for a loan to Finland. 
Hearings on trade pacts. 


Under orders for full steam ahead, 
issued by the Democratic pilots of both 
branches, Congress is rolling more rapidly 
through the uncertain seas of the session 
in an effort to reach the port of adjourn- 
ment in time for members to give un- 
divided attention to the demands of the 
political campaign. 

Evidences of the speeding-up process 
may be seen on the horizon in every 
direction. One was prompt Senate ac- 
ceptance of House amendments to the bill 
to increase the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank, with its hope that 
Finland may obtain $20,000,000 addi- 
tional for purchase of non-military sup- 


plies. 


Conference reports were adopted on 
long-pending bills to place the Bonneville 
Dam administration directly under the 
Secretary of the Interior and to expand the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Bill to include 
special improvement districts. (U. S. N., 
Feb. 16.) 

Furthermore, the Senate adopted, with- 
out argument, drastic House curtailment 
of its bill to extend and expand the 
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Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act. 
S. N., March 1.) 

Changing tactics completely, bipartisan 
farm bloc leaders of the Senate decided to 
bring the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Bill to the floor in March, and 
hearings were started last week. Originally, 
the strategy had been to delay this measure 
until later in the session in order to deter- 
mine farm needs more accurately. The new 
plan is to add what sums for benefits can 
be agreed upon, pass the bill and let the 
brunt of remaining within aggregate budg- 
et estimates fall upon subsequent bills. 


(U. 


Wagner Act Amendment 

The Special House Committee to inves- 
tigate the National Labor Relations Board 
recessed its hearings. It is expected to re- 
sume them about April 1. Efforts are be- 
ing made to agree upon an interim report 
that will suggest amendments. Rep. Mary 
T. Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, Chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee, stated 
she does not believe legislation should be 
based upon a partial report. 

If the Labor Committee does not act 
within a few weeks after recommendations 
reach it, advocates of amendment to the 
Wagner Act are planning to start a peti- 
tion to discharge that committee from con- 
sideration of the subject, and thus bring 
it to the floor for debate. 





; —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SNYDER 
The Panama Canal had them divided 


and Turn to Campaign 


Wage-Hour Act procedure came under 
criticism in the House last week when 
Rep. McCormack (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, warned against excessive zeal in 
enforcement and was seconded by Rep. 
Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia. 

The House passed the first regular 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, repulsing 
Republican efforts to eliminate $5,000,000 
for expenses of the housing census. (See 
page 10.) The bill was $4,020,000 under 
budget estimates. 

A threatened battle over an item for 
additional locks at the Panama Canal was 
averted when the House considered, and 
passed, the $203,000,000 appropriation bill 
for civil activities of the War Department. 
Rep. Snyder (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the sub-committee handling 
this bill, defended committee action in 
cutting $14,178,000 from the estimates for 
this purpose on the ground the money is 
not needed now. Rep. Bland (Dem.), of 
Virginia, assailed this reduction, but with- 
held an amendment to restore it that he 
had drafted. The Senate will be asked to 
provide the sum. 

Appropriations occupied some time in 
the Senate also, when that body passed the 
supply bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice and Commerce. Senator Lodge 
(Rep.) , of Massachusetts, led a successful 
move against a committee amendment 
which would have provided $162,000 to 
continue the services of 20 expert assistants 
to Secretary Hopkins. 

Under the guidance of Representative 
Williams (Dem.), of Missouri, Acting 
Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the House defeated all efforts 
to amend the bill to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank to 
$200,000,000. This so-called “Finnish loan” 
measure passed, 168 to 51, without a roll 
call. 

The House committee had amended the 
Senate bill to permit purchase of com- 
mercial airplanes and to forbid loans to 
nations in default on debts to the United 
States Government. These changes were ac- 
cepted by the Senate without debate. 


Loan Administrator Jones announced 


the Export-Import Bank had _ allocated 
$20,000,000 for the use of Finland and 
$15,000,000 to the Bank of Sweden and 
had confirmed an advance of $10,000,000 
to Norway. 

Before the Senate Finance Committee, 
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REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAMS 
Finland got her millions 


Secretary of State Hull and Assistant Sec- 
retary Grady and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace defended reciprocal trade agree- 
ments in hearings on the House-approved 
bill to extend authority for such pacts for 
another three years. (See page 9.) 

The House passed, in revised form, a 
Senate bill to stop stream pollution. As a 
compromise, an amendment was included 
forbidding future pollution. Otherwise, the 
object is to assist in purification works on 
a cooperative basis. 








* 


Mr. Hoover's Move 
To Aid the Poles 


Former President Hoover’s sudden and 
dramatic appearance before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs last week 
has given an impetus in Congress to groups 
pushing a relief appropriation for the 
Polish people. 

More than half a dozen bills on that 
subject are now before the committee, 
designating amounts ranging from 10 to 
20 million dollars for the purchase of food, 
medical supplies and clothing to be dis- 
tributed in the occupied territories along 
the Vistula. 


Example of South America 


Mr. Hoover testified last week that 
7,000,000 Poles face a serious food short- 
age between May 1 and harvest time un- 
less outside organizations provide immedi- 
ate relief. The former Chief Executive told 
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Representatives that South American 
countries already have pledged wheat and 
coffee contributions. He asked that Con- 
gress make appropriations out of which 
American agricultural surpluses also could 
be acquired. 

Asked by Committee Chairman Sol 
Bloom if he thought there was any chance 
of such relief involving this country in the 
war, Mr. Hoover replied, “There is not 
the remotest possibility as long as we stick 
to purely humanitarian objectives.” 

Mr. Hoover’s neutrality assurances, 
coupled with his view that appropriations 
out of agricultural surpluses would not de- 
prive needy Americans, visibly impressed 
committee members. But legislation must 
run the gamut of Congressional economy 
forces as well as the feeling in some quar- 
ters that disputes may arise with belliger- 
ents over distribution of supplies among 
the Poles. These questions are scheduled 
to be threshed out at subsequent hearings. 


Guarantees Being Sought 


Mr. Hoover told the committee no food 
would be sent until guarantees had been 
received that it would go to the Polish 
people and that native supplies would not 
be diverted for consumption by the occu- 
pying army. Such assurances, he revealed, 
are now being negotiated. 

Germany, he said, already has promised 
safe passage to food ships as well as free 
transport and immunity from taxes within 
the Reich, but is asking for a share in the 
supervision of distribution. The Allies, for 
their part, have agreed to lift the blockade 
only in the event that Americans have 
complete control over distribution when 
the supplies reach Poland. The former 
Chief Executive expressed the opinion that 
chances were good for an arrangement sat- 
isfactory to all parties. 





* 





More Labor Control 
Via U.S. Contracts 


Gains for Federal control over indus- 
trial working conditions are foreseen by 
labor leaders supporting proposed changes 
in the Walsh-Healey Act, now being 
studied by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The law, passed in 1936, imposes wage 
and hour standards on firms awarded Gov- 
ernment supply contracts in excess of 
$10,000. 

Already the Senate has passed an amend- 
ment that extends the scope of the law to 
contracts beginning at $4,000. The Senate 
bill also includes a provision that would 


give the Secretary of Labor power to 
“blacklist” firms that have violated agree- 
ments under the Act or collective bargain- 
ing laws. Firms on this list would be in- 
eligible for Federal contracts unless ex- 
empted by the Secretary. 

Also before the House committee is a 
proposal that would further reduce the 
contract limit to $2,000. In addition, mem- 
bers have before them a bill extending the 
Act to cover contracts for state highways 
subsidized by Federal grants-in-aid. 

Basic principles of the Walsh-Healey 
Act are that firms doing business with the 
Government must observe minimum wage 
rates fixed by the Secretary of Labor, a 
40-hour week and employ no workers un- 
der 16 years of age. 

The proposed reductions in the con- 
tract minimums would discourage firms 
from splitting up contracts in amounts 
just under the statutory limits to avoid 
these restrictions. Although disclaiming 
knowledge of any such practices by Navy 
suppliers, as charged by witnesses before 
the committee, Secretary of the Navy 
Charles A. Edison said last week that the 
amendments lowering the minimums might 
hamper the current building program. 

Chief controversy rages around the pro- 
posed publicizing of collective bargaining 
violators. Labor representatives feel that 
such a list would be a strong sanction in 
favor of their organizing programs. Busi- 
ness leaders testified before the committee 
that enforcement of labor laws should be 
left to agencies created for that purpose. 
The listing proposal states that only firms 
actually found guilty by courts of final 
jurisdiction shall be included. 
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SENATOR LODGE 
Mr. Hopkins didn’t get his men 
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Signs of Third-Term Bandwagon 


Practical Politicians, Seeking to Back a Winner, Take Leadership 


Popularity of Mr. Roosevelt 
and White House silence 
put a curb on opposition 


The campaign for a Roosevelt third nom- 
ination now is out of the hands of its orig- 
inal sponsors and in the hands of very prac- 
tical politicians, whose skill is to be dem- 
onstrated in the events of the period just 
ahead. 

What started out as an idea in the minds 
of a few ranking New Dealers today is a 
powerful political force that keeps on gain- 
ing momentum. The “inner circle” first 
took responsibility for sponsoring the third- 
term idea. The idea now has been well sold 
to political leaders in various state organ- 
izations. 

The President, without disclosing his 
own purposes, induced some state party 
leaders to favor “uninstructed” delegations 
—delegations pledged to no single candi- 
date—to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. This meant a free hand for the New 
Dealers. 

Today the third-term move is actively 
directed by such highly skilled politicians 
as Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City; 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly and Pat Nash, of 
Chicago; Tammany Leader Christopher 
Sullivan and Edward J. Flynn, Democratic 
National Committeeman of New York; 





a 
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MAYOR HAGUE 
In the practical school 
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Joseph Guffey and the party leaders of 
Pennsylvania. 

In State after State, the party organiza- 
tion is going down the line for a Roosevelt 
delegation. The States that now are 
organized on this basis are reported to 
include more than a majority of the 
delegates who will sit in Chicago next 
July 15 when the time comes to nominate 
a candidate for the Presidency. 

So thorough is the job of delegate- 
arranging that many members of Congress 
suspect, but, of course, without proof, 
that Mr. Roosevelt himself has been the 
directing force of the third term move- 
ment. 


Legislators Are Wary 

This suspicion is leading many out- 
standing Senators and Representatives to 
be extremely wary of any statement that 
might be construed as opposing a third 
term. It would not be wise strategy, for 
instance, for a politician to go on record 
in personal opposition to a President who 
might sit again. 

It is notable that, out of 48 Democratic 
Senators and Representatives who re- 
sponded to a request from The United 
States News to say whether or not they 
thought the President should declare his 
third-term intentions, 24 thought that he 
should not do so before the Democratic 
convention meets, while only 12 said that 
he should make an earlier announcement 
and 12 more would express no opinion. 
This represented a fair cross-section of 
Democratic opinion in Congress. (See 
page 24.) 


Supporting the President 

In other words, the Democratic party 
leaders are—in very many instances—go- 
ing along with the President in his plan to 
control the next convention either for the 
purpose of choosing a successor or of ac- 
cepting a third nomination. 

The only open opposition to this pro- 
gram for convention control is offered by 
the Vice President, John Garner. Mr. Gar- 
ner is holding to his announced determina- 
tion to seek delegates wherever they can 
be found. He is prepared to stand up to 
the President in the primary elections in 
Wisconsin on April 2 and in Illinois on 
April 9. He is angling for eight delegates 
in New York and counts on the delegation 
from his own State of Texas. 

When the Vice President faces the Presi- 
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MAYOR KELLY 
In suppport . . . Messrs. Nash, Horner 


dent in the Wisconsin election, he will find 
himself bucking the Democratic organiza- 
tion of that State, supplemented by many 
LaFollette Progressive voters. When he 
faces Mr. Roosevelt in Illinois, Mr. Garner 
will find himself arrayed against the com- 
bined Kelly-Nash and the Horner political 
machines. The situation will be the same 
in most other States where the President 
and Vice President test out their com- 
parative popularity with the voters. 

In 34 out of the 48 States, delegations 
will be selected either in party conventions 
or by party officials. In these States, too, 
the Roosevelt forces are active. 


Activity in New England 


Undenied reports have it that Mr. 
Roosevelt himself took a hand in arrang- 
ing details of the line-up in the Massa- 
chusetts delegation. There, Postmaster 
General Farley will be the second choice 
of the delegation. Much of the same sit- 
uation prevails in New Hampshire, where 
a pro-Roosevelt slate of delegates has been 
filed for a March 12 primary. This slate 
was arranged by John L. Sullivan, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

All of this arranging has taken time and 
effort. It has required political skill of the 
highest order. This has come from the very 
practical party leaders who have taken 
over this move from the enthusiastic but 
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less practiced hands of Tom Corcoran and 
his group in Washington. 

In the light of this thorough organiza- 
tion, why is Vice President Garner per- 
sisting in his quest for delegates? The an- 
swer that is given most often is that Mr. 
Garner, like many another party leader, is 
strongly opposed to a third term. The Vice 
President is willing to bring his opposition 
into the open. He is said to be convinced 
that, if the President cannot obtain a unan- 
imous or nearly unanimous convention 
vote for a third nomination, that nomina- 
tion would be useless and would be fol- 
lowed by a party split. 

As a result, the goal of the Garner 
forces is to gather a respectable group of 
last-ditch delegates who will stand in op- 
position to a third term. At the same time, 
the goal of the Roosevelt forces is to 
gather as nearly unanimous a group of con- 
vention delegates as possible in order to be 
sure of convention control. 

Those who are in the President’s confi- 
dence say that he wants to demonstrate 
that, after two terms in office, he has been 
able to maintain political power and dom- 
ination of the party. 

But what causes the bandwagon rush of 
the most practical party politicians to the 
Roosevelt banner? 
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REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN 
Tammany is interested 


The practical politicians. want to win 
the election next November. Defeat in the 
Presidential election means the loss of 
power in the National Government and 
the loss of a great amount of patronage. 
The local politicians want a candidate at 
the head of the National ticket who will 
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have a vote-drawing power that can help 
local and State tickets in their battle. 

These politicians obviously have de- 
cided that President Roosevelt is the 
strongest vote-getter in the party. They 
are much influenced by the Gallup polls 
that show the President to be far out- 
distancing any other man in the party in 
popularity with the voters. The estimate 
made by this poll, that 46 per cent of the 
voters, as of today, would vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt for a third term, impresses the 
men who have the job of gathering votes 
at election time. 

As a consequence, the third-term idea 
is assuming the proportions of a “band- 
wagon” movement. 

But whether this really is to occur will 
depend upon the decisions to be made by 
President Roosevelt. The President, at the 
time of this writing, has not announced 
whether or not he would accept a third 
term if offered. That decision, his intimate 
friends say, will be influenced by the 
course of events in Europe more than 
by the course of events in the domestic 
situation at home. (See page 7.) 


No Move to Halt Drive 

Certainly there has been no attempt by 
the White House to discourage the group 
of politicians who have been lining up 
party delegations in the States. Certainly, 
too, Mr. Roosevelt had seen most of these 
political leaders at the White House before 
they returned to their States to take an 
active part in directing the moves in the 
Presidential nominating race. 

But still unanswered is the question of 
whether these same party leaders would be 
so readily enthusiastic for someone other 
than the President himself if Mr. Roose- 
velt finally should decide to end his service 
—but with the privilege of naming the 
party nominee. President Roosevelt may 
judge this question in making up his mind 
when the time finally comes for a third- 
term decision. 





* 


The Ohio Elections: 
Two Interpretations 





First opportunity for politicians to ex- 
amine actual election figures and try to 
forecast results in the November elections 
was provided in Ohio, where two Re- 
publicans were elected last week to fill 
vacancies in the House of Representatives. 

Most significant was the Republican suc- 
cess in capturing the seat of the late Wil- 
liam A. Ashbrook from Ohio’s Seventeenth 
District. The district had been Democratic 
for the last ten years. As a Democrat Mr. 


Ashbrook had served in ten Congresses 
since 1908. 

The contest this year was between 
J. Harry McGregor, Republican floor lead- 
er for Governor John W. Bricker in Ohio’s 
lower house, and Byron B. Ashbrook, 
nephew of the late Congressman. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor won, 27,437 votes to 22,894. 

The Republican victory in the twenty- 
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JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
A slate was arranged 


second District of Ohio was not surprising. 
Mrs. Frances Bolton, widow of Represen- 
tative Chester C. Bolton, defeated Anthony 
A. Fleger, 39,811 votes to 23,450. 

The twenty-second District, embracing 
some of Cleveland’s rich residential areas, 
is traditionally Republican. 

Both elections, Republicans claim as an 
augury of more victories to come. National 
Chairman John Hamilton noted that the 
Republican vote in each district was pro- 
portionately greater than in 1938. Gains 
of about 7 per cent were scored, enough, 
according to Chairman Hamilton, to give 
Republicans control of the next Congress 
if Ohio’s vote is indicative. 

But where Republicans saw percentages, 
Democrats pointed to figures and claimed 
to take heart. In the twenty-second Dis- 
trict the total vote was only a third of that 
cast in 1938. In the Seventeenth, where the 
contest was more spirited, only slightly 
more than half the 1938 vote was cast. 

Democrats also point out that Mr. Me- 
Gregor’s margin was less than 5,000 votes, 
whereas in 1938, Senator Taft carried the 
district by 15,000 votes while Governor 
Bricker led his opponent by 11,000. In No- 
vember, Democrats assert, more voters will 
go to the polls and results will be different. 
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A DEFENSE SURVEY PLUS SUNBURN 


Our President Meets Another and Confers on Armament 


‘Mystery’ of trip dispelled 
as Chief Executive turns 
back to duties in Capital 


Franklin Roosevelt’s 4,000-mile “mys- 
tery” cruise came to an end last week, and 
with it the mystery itself. As is often the 
case when Chief Executive Roosevelt is 
around, there was no mystery, but only 
the trappings. The President returned from 
his maritime expedition with only a sun- 
burn and a couple of fish. 

At the week’s beginning, the Chief Exec- 
utive was cru’sing in waters along the 
Central American Pacific coast. Most of 
his time was spent in studying White 
House mail and official documents flown to 
his ship by two patrol planes from the 
Panama Canal air base. 


Inspection of Defenses 


On Tuesday the Cruiser Tuscaloosa 
brought the President to Balboa, where 
he began a detailed inspection of the Pa- 
cific defenses of the Panama Canal, hold- 
ing a series of conferences with American 
and Panamanian officials on the way. After 
he received a 21-gun salute at Fort Ama- 
dor, Mr. Roosevelt made a lengthy tour of 
fortresses, gun emplacements and air bases, 
allowing no press party from the Zone to 
accompany him. 

When Mr. Roosevelt re-embarked at the 
Pedro Miguel Locks, a slight rain began 
to fall, but soon the atmosphere cleared 
and good weather held for most of the day. 
As the President went aboard his ship, the 
lock workers, many of them helmeted and 
stripped to the waist and standing out in 
sharp contrast to the immaculate, white- 
uniformed staff officers, had a good look at 
their chief. 

President Augusto S. Boyd of Panama 
boarded the cruiser after Mr. Roosevelt 
for the transit of the Canal. The Panama- 
nian flag flew at the foremast, and the 
Panamanian national anthem was played 
by the band aboard the ship. Making the 
trip as luncheon guests of the two Presi- 
dents were several civil, military and naval 
officials of both countries, including the 
Commander of the Canal forces, the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador. With them Mr. Roosevelt 
conferred on his findings and observations 
during his week’s study of the waters 
through which he cruised. 

When the Tuscaloosa arrived at Gatun 
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Locks, 2,000 crack infantry troops lined 
the way, their battle streamers and regi- 
mental colors flying. As the transiting par- 
ty debarked, the President, looking rested 
and well, stood at the gangway to bid his 
guests good-bye. 

The same day, as he headed for home, 
the Chief Executive held a press confer- 
ence on board ship, telling reporters that 
doubling the present number of planes and 
guns was necessary for the long-range de- 
fense of the vital link between the At- 
lantic and Pacific. The third-term subject 
popped up when a correspondent asked 
whether the President had any statement 
about March 4, the seventh anniversary of 
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MARGUERITE LE HAND 


Third term . . . purely personal 
his first 
reflectingly 
negative. 
Sailing northward into the calm Carib- 
bean, at an average of 20 knots, the Pres- 
ident had an opportunity to sunbathe, en- 
joy deck movies and watch the flying fish, 
which warm weather had brought out by 
the hundreds. As he passed Nicaragua, 
Honduras and British Honduras, he took 
time off from fishing to formulate his plans 
for strengthening Atlantic and Pacific de- 
fenses and, perhaps, for building a United 
States naval base on the west coast of 
Costa Rica (Mr. Roosevelt will have de- 
fense talks with President-elect Guardia 


Roosevelt 
replied in the 


inauguration. Mr. 
smiled and 


of Costa Rica in Washington some time 
in the middle of March). 

In the meantime, several developments 
concerning President Roosevelt were tak- 
ing place in Washington. For example, the 
House approved a $90,000 appropriation 
to pay for the services of 45 additional 
Secret Service agents and five clerks, to 
provide more protection for the Chief 
Executive—allowing big-boned Colonel Ed 
Starling, the chief of the White House Sec- 
ret Service, to breathe somewhat easier. 


Political Writers’ Choice 


Mrs. Roosevelt announced from Florida 
that she would return in time to attend the 
annual dinner given in honor of her hus- 
band by the members of the Cabinet. Sec- 
retary Wallace announced that President 
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COL. EDMUND W. STARLING 
Protection plus for President 


Roosevelt and Postmaster General Farley 
would join him in radio addresses to 100,- 
000 farmers who will celebrate the sev- 
enth anniversary of the AAA on March 8. 
In a poll of the Capital’s most noted po- 
litical writers, Franklin Roosevelt was 
considered the best-qualified man for the 
Presidency. 

And Mr. Roosevelt’s personal secretary, 
Miss Marguerite Le Hand, stated that, 
although the President had aged, he was 
feeling fine and she hoped he would run for 
a third term because she likes her job. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- oO 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- i 
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Much has been said and written to the effect that 
the United States has undergone a change in its sys- 
tem of government in the last seven years, but it is 
doubtful whether any considerable number of the 
American people really sensed the transformation. 

Seven years have gone by in which the govern- 
mental process has been altered in so many respects 
that a broad perspective of the whole can alone re- 
veal what has happened since March 4, 1933. 

The prime characteristic of the New Deal today is 
its autocracy. It never admits error. Its motto is 
that the end justifies the méans. 

The gradual concentration of economic power in 
the hands of governmental bureaucrats has shocked 
those who are familiar with the intricacies of business 
and finance, but it has not yet awakened citizens 
generally to the dangers that confront them. 

Little by little, one by one, the New Deal agencies 
have either acquired from a careless Congress broad 
discretionary powers or they have boldly written 
into the statutes regulations that have no sanction of 
law. Ordinarily the courts might be expected to check 
such abuses. But even the judiciary has been captured 
by the New Deal. 

We no longer have a bi-partisan judiciary in the 
federal field. Active politicians and New Deal parti- 
sans have been put on the federal courts and, as for 
the Supreme Court of the United States, all five new 
appointees emanate from the cabals of official Wash- 
ington. Can the Nation really expect justice from the 
very men who helped develop New Deal technique? 


NEW DEALERS The familiar talk in New Deal 
HOLD CONTROL OF circles about the possibility that 
FEDERAL COURTS the Supreme bench may reverse 

a New Deal agency or declare 
any law unconstitutional is: “Well, ‘our boys’ will 
take care of that.” 

In other words, there is no hesitancy to abuse pub- 
lic power or even violate statutes or exercise author- 
ity not sanctioned by the Constitution, because there 
is a sublime confidence in the boast: “We’ve got the 
Supreme Court at last.” 

Control of the judicial branch, control of the prose- 
cuting departments, complete control of so-called in- 
dependent commissions and boards, and complete 
control of the purse-strings, and hence the control of 
disbursements to groups through subsidies, has ac- 


THE ‘REVOLUTION’ 


_ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


complished about as comprehensive a “revolution” in 
America as if it had been achieved by physical force, 

Even the R.F.C. is besought to use its lending 
power to force compliance with standards that Con- 
gress never authorized. The letting of government con- 
tracts, too, involving billions of dollars is often con- 
ditioned on acceptance of “reforms” imposed by 
bureaucracy. 


FOREWARNINGS The use of W.P.A. for political 
OF “REVOLUTION” purposes is well known, as js 
WERE RIDICULED appropriations that put state 

governments at the mercy of the 
federal government. 

Back in 1933, Ernest Lindley, of New Deal sym- 
pathy, wrote a book which he called “The Roosevelt 
Revolution”. The word “revolution” was also used by 
the late Dr. Wirt in 1934 in trying to warn the coun- 
try of what was coming, but the New Deal power of 
ridicule laughed that to one side and the country still 
refused to believe that anything fundamental had 
happened or would happen. 

The technique of the “revolutionist” in a democracy 
is to get possession of all branches of the govern- 
ment and hold them indefinitely. Mr. Roosevelt may 
think his benevolence and good intentions will save 
the nation and hold the zealots at bay. He may 
tolerate complacently the implications of what may 
follow if the third-term precedent is broken. But there 
can be no escaping the attitude which the “revolu- 
tionists” in Washington have toward the whole third 
term business. It is just another device to keep ab 
solutism enthroned. 

Look at the way the whole economic system ha 
been dominated by New Deal agencies. Under the 
guise of protecting investors, the Securities and Ex 
change Commission was created, but today the S.E.C. 
interferes in management and attempts to dictate 
financial operations of private companies with the 
result that millions that should be spent in construc: 
tion and the creation of employment are not spent 
because new capital is intimidated. 

Besides the S.E.C., there is the National Labor Re 
lations Board, which brazenly confesses that the ent 











justifies the means. Here we see members of a quas 
judicial body in intimate collusion with one faction 
of labor unionism, conspiring to bring charges agains 
employers and generally making a mockery of the 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Seven years of New Deal power has revealed centralization 


and absolutism at its height.. . End justifies the means 


is the central philosophy behind partisan control. 


whole theory of judicial procedure and fair hearings. 
And why not? Who is to say them nay? The Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Supreme Court? Certainly not 
nowadays. 

When arbitrary power has no check it runs wild. 
The so-called “liberals” of the New Deal are still try- 
ing to condemn conservatives as wicked because they 
resist reform. But it becomes apparent that conserva- 
tives will never agree to reform obtained by coercion- 
ism or by g vernmental disregard of due process of 
law as guaranteed under the Constitution. The system 
of private initiative will never yield tax surpluses if 
government controls credit, labor, agriculture, distri- 
bution and finance. 

Taxes have grown to intolerable heights. The defi- 
cits of the federal government have increased beyond 
the limits dreamed of in 1933 and still the New Deal 
gives no sign of repentance or retrenchment. The 
reason is that at heart it conceives itself to be the 
“revolutionary” party. What are a few technicalities or 
afew omissions in verbiage in the laws of the land? 
The New Dealers feel they know best what the people 
need. And the people ought to be happy, presumably, 
because of the benevolent purposes which the Roose- 
velt “revolutionists” have articulated. “So many good 
things have been done” is urged upon us as a reason 
for condoning or minimizing the improper use of 
public power. 


PUBLIC FUNDS It is necessary to understand the 
CAN MEAN MORE spirit of the New Deal conquest. 
PUBLIC POWER The truth is that the New Deal 

came in on a wave of reform 
through the customary electoral processes, and there 
was no intimidation at the polls in 1932. What hap- 
pened in the 1936 election, however, is a different story, 
for here we have a repetition of the methods so char- 
acteristic of the days of the Roman Empire when di- 
rect subsidies from the governing authorities insured 
a perpetuation of political power. 

It can also be insisted that America has not been 
conquered by a coup d’etat because presumably the 
election of 1940 will be free from any governmental 
coercion or force, though the mechanism whereby 
labor organizations and farm units are linked politi- 
cally to an administration which dispenses favors to 
them as against other classes, does raise a question as 
to how far governmental power can be or is a factor in 


maintaining the existing administration by influencing 
a substantial number of electoral votes. 

Mr. Roosevelt once asked a radio audience in what 
way had civil liberties been curtailed in America. He 
might have asked naively in what way has the Amer- 
ican constitutional system been changed by the 
New Deal. 

The formula may never have been deliberately 
planned—it is much easier to believe that power mere- 
ly fed upon power and that bureaucracy merely built 
new bureaus and acquired new powers as it found a 
subservient Congress supple in its hands. 


QUEST FOR 
PERSONAL POWER 
REIGNS SUPREME 


The concept of government 
which the New Dealers have to- 
day was not revealed as clearly 
in 1933 as it is now. Seven years 
have served to clarify purposes and intent, to demon- 
strate how governmental power can be exercised to 
curtail civil liberties and to destroy individual initia- 
tive and freedom of enterprise. During seven years 
vast powers never before exercised by the federal gov- 
ernment have been assumed and yet not a single 
amendment to the Constitution has been submitted to 
the people in those seven years. 

Far from being a “liberal” regime, the New Deal 
has really indulged in some of the practices of the 
old reactionary days of Republicanism when we saw 
special privilege rampant and a wicked partnership 
between sinister interests and governmental power. All 
this was child’s play, however, compared to present- 
day exploitation. 

Seven years of “revolution” have passed and still 
8,000,000 persons are idle. The economic system is full 
of friction and domestic war. 

Selfishness and the quest for personal power reign 
supreme in Washington. 

The old, old idea that maybe self-sacrifice and un- 
selfish public service is a basic necessity among public 
servants in a democracy has gone by the boards. 

Hence we have the clash of selfish individualists and 
selfish collectivists. 

Maybe the 1940 elections will furnish a counter 
“revolution”. Or perhaps it will only confirm the fear 
that the election of 1932 was really the last free 
election in America and that as long as the adminis- 
tration in power can spend nine billion dollars a 
year, the fiat of the New Deal will still remain. 
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Boosted the national income from 45 billions to 79 
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Checked abuse by the courts of power over lawmaking 
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_ Saved domestic prices by going off the gold standard 
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Ended Jog-rolling in tariff making. 
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Did everything possible to-maintain peace in this hemi- 


sphere and in the world. 
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| Maintained democratic process in face of world con- 
ditions. 
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1, Boosted the national debt from 21 billions to 42 bil- 
lions, with no end in sight. 


=. * 
2. Imposed a system of paternalism and subsidy by Gov- 
ernment which may mean financial collapse. 
x * * 
3. Gave the country a class struggle, discouraged expan- 
sion and re-employment due to high labor costs and 
disputes. Still idle-8,000,000 
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4 Established a tax on pay-rolls that handicaps employ- 
ment and puts a drag on recovery. 
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¢ 5 Created a vast bureaucracy of arbitrary power haras- 
sing business and preventing flotation of securities 
to obtain capital needed to create jobs in private 


employment. 
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6. Destroyed judicial precedents and opened the way to 
; new abuses by a political judiciary. 
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7. Gave rest of the world 6 billion dollars in gold bonus 
and forced unneeded gold accumulation in the United 
States. oe & 18 
_ 3. Took the bars down on imports of products that take 
| jobs from American workers and dollars from farmers. 
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9, Meddled in foreign affairs when problems at home 


were not solved. 
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10. Curtailed civil liberties by intimidation and govern- 
mental coercion and laid ground for dictatorship. 
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WAR TERROR IN THE BALKANS 


Officials Recall Hitler Coups in Month 


American efforts for peace 
confront mounting tension 
among European nations 
American diplomatic officials tore a page 
off their calendars last week and wondered. 


The inscription that met their 
March, 1940—was ominous. They did not 


eyes— 


need to reflect on Caesar’s fate for a warn- 
ing to “beware.” 

Though American diplomacy is very 
much concerned with peace these days, 
arrival of the month dedicated by name 
to the god of war brings misgivings to 
European hearts. While envoys Myron 
Taylor and Sumner Welles looked for pos- 
sible breaks in the war-clouds page 
7), while Secretary Hull revealed a favor- 
able reception of his peace plea to neutrals, 
Europe hung on the brink of possible 
greater holocausts. 


(see 


Hitler’s March Precedents 

As Sumner Welles paused on Adolf Hit- 
ler’s Wilhelmstrasse threshold, he might 
well have reflected on what this month has 
meant in the past to the Fuehrer of the 
German Reich. Herr Hitler’s plans have a 
way of bringing in March like a lion. Im- 
portant dates in the Hitler notebook are: 

March, 1935—reintroduction of Ger- 

man conscription. 

March, 1936—reoccupation of 

Rhineland. 

March, 1988—annexation of Austria. 

March, 1939—occupation of Bohemia 

and Moravia. 

What March, 1940, might hold in store 
for Europe, State Department officials in 
Washington tried to learn from the relent- 
less stream of dispatches sent by American 
envoys abroad. Somewhere they hoped to 
find a clue that would bring promise of re- 
ward for their efforts in the cause of peace. 


the 


Meanwhile, a Russian ship touched the 
Bulgarian port of Varna for the first time 
in more than a quarter of a century. Bul- 
garian peasants brought food, drink and 
cheers of welcome for their Slavic cousins. 
As the Finns fell back before the Red 
Army’s northern onslaught, the Balkans 
tightened under the threat of a possible 
future thrust by Russia in their direction. 

The tension grew as Germany offered 
Rumania a guarantee of her frontiers in re- 
turn for a monopoly of that country’s vital 
exports of oil and grain. Troubled by the 
warm greeting of her Bulgarian neighbors 
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on the south for her Russian neighbors on 
the north, Rumania debated whether or 
not to pay the high price asked for Ger- 
man protection. If she paid, the Danube 
funnel of supply into the German war ma- 
chine might be the means of strengthening 
a potential enemy. The Balkans, diplo- 
mats agreed, might find themselves, like 
Frankenstein, creating the agency of their 
own destruction. 

The chances for heightened activity on 
the Western Front, the tension of opposing 
forces in the Balkans might bring Ameri- 
ca face to face with greater European wars. 
The State Department, too, finds itself 
confronted with new problems arising out 
of the present war at sea. 
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Named for Battle God 


Last week the British House of Com- 
mons showed concern over reported leaks 
through neutral countries in the Allied 
blockade of Germany. Using the identical 
figures that appeared in the Pictogram in 
the Feb. 23 issue of The United States 
News members cited the four-fold increase 
in American exports to neutrals near the 
Reich as compared with those to the Allies 
during the first four months of the war, 
As a result, the British are reported to be 
feeling out the United States on the ques- 
tion of stopping such shipments to neutrals 
that might get through to Germany. 

First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill spoke glowingly last week of the 
efficiency of the British Navy in stopping 
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direct imports to blockaded areas. Whether 
reports of British warships lurking off the 
Russian port of Murmansk meant that 
such direct methods might be applied to 
Russia he did not reveal. But Russian 
Navy Commissar Nikolai Kuznetsoff was 
sufficiently worried about it to rush to the 
Arctic port to look things over. 

What interested American State De- 
partment officials about this development 
was that a British blockade of Russia could 
include Vladivostok as well as Murmansk. 

The possibility, reported in London, that 
Canada would be asked to establish con- 
traband stations supervising American ex- 
ports to the Russian Pacific port might add 
considerably to the present Anglo-Ameri- 
can friction over the operation of such 
stations in European waters. In the event 
of an actual Russian blockade, without a 
declaration of war, a ticklish question of 
international law would be involved in any 
British attempt to halt American ships 
bound for Vladivostok. 

The attitude of one London newspaper 
toward these possibilities was summed up 
in an editorial which read: “Above all, big 
business in the United States must never 
be impeded. Better a leaky blockade, and 
therefore a longer war, than a cross neu- 
tral.” 
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The Story of Steenstrup 


N 1gort a young Danish toolmaker began work in the 

General Electric shops in Schenectady. One day he 
hit on an idea for making a machine safer and more efficient. 
The boss had his doubts, but Chris Steenstrup proved his 
idea would work. Today, beloved by his fellow engineers, 
with 110 patents to his credit, Chris is still looking for ways 
to improve things. 


Chris welcomes tough engineering assignments. For in- 
stance, he solved one of the toughest problems in the building 
of Dr. Alexanderson’s great radio alternators which made 
possible radio communication with Europe during the 
World War. Back when there were very few domestic elec- 
tric refrigerators in the country, Chris got the job of devis- 
ing a long-lived and efficient refrigerator. After months of 
work he designed a mechanism that ushered in a new era 
in American living. For from it General Electric developed 
the first sealed-in-steel refrigerator mechanism—the principle 
that has helped bring the comforts of electric refrigeration 
to 14 million American families. 


Chris Steenstrup’s contributions to more comfortable 
living are typical of the hundreds made by General Electric 
men and women. For years they have been putting electricity 
to work in the home and in industry, helping to make all 
manufactured products more plentiful and less expensive, 
enriching our lives—providing More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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WAR TERROR IN THE BALKANS 


Officials Recall Hitler Coups in Month 


American efforts for peace 
confront mounting tension 
among European nations 


American diplomatic officials tore a page 
off their calendars last week and wondered. 
The inscription that met their eyes— 
March, 1940—was ominous. They did not 
need to reflect on Caesar’s fate for a warn- 
ing to “beware.” 

Though American diplomacy is very 
much concerned with peace these days, 
arrival of the month dedicated by name 
to the god of war brings misgivings to 
European hearts. While envoys Myron 
Taylor and Sumner Welles looked for pos- 
sible breaks in the war-clouds (see page 
7), while Secretary Hull revealed a favor- 
able reception of his peace plea to neutrals, 
Europe hung on the brink of possible 
greater holocausts. 


Hitler’s March Precedents 


As Sumner Welles paused on Adolf Hit- 
ler’s Wilhelmstrasse threshold, he might 
well have reflected on what this month has 
meant in the past to the Fuehrer of the 
German Reich. Herr Hitler’s plans have a 
way of bringing in March like a lion. Im- 
portant dates in the Hitler notebook are: 

March, 1935—reintroduction of Ger- 

man conscription. 

March, 1936—reoccupation 

Rhineland. 

March, 1938—annexation of Austria. 

March, 1939—occupation of Bohemia 

and Moravia. 

What March, 1940, might hold in store 
for Europe, State Department officials in 
Washington tried to learn from the relent- 
less stream of dispatches sent by American 
envoys abroad. Somewhere they hoped to 
find a clue that would bring promise of re- 
ward for their efforts in the cause of peace. 

Meanwhile, a Russian ship touched the 
Bulgarian port of Varna. for the first time 
in more than a quarter of a century. Bul- 
garian peasants brought food, drink and 
cheers of welcome for their Slavic cousins. 
As the Finns fell back before the Red 
Army’s northern onslaught, the Balkans 
tightened under the threat of a possible 
future thrust by Russia in their direction. 

The tension grew as Germany offered 
Rumania a guarantee of her frontiers in re- 
turn for a monopoly of that country’s vital 
exports of oil and grain. Troubled by the 
warm greeting of her Bulgarian neighbors 
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on the south for her Russian neighbors on 
the north, Rumania debated whether or 
not to pay the high price asked for Ger- 
man protection. If she paid, the Danube 
funnel of supply into the German war ma- 
chine might be the means of strengthening 
a potential enemy. The Balkans, diplo- 
mats agreed, might find themselves, like 
Frankenstein, creating the agency of their 
own destruction. 

The chances for heightened activity on 
the Western Front, the tension of opposing 
forces in the Balkans might bring Ameri- 
ca face to face with greater European wars. 
The State Department, too, finds itself 
confronted with new problems arising out 
of the present war at sea. 
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mons showed concern over reported leaks 
through neutral countries in the Allied 
blockade of Germany. Using the identical 
figures that appeared in the Pictogram in 
the Feb. 23 issue of The United States 
News members cited the four-fold increase 
in American exports to neutrals near the 
Reich as compared with those to the Allies 
during the first four months of the war, 
As a result, the British are reported to be 
feeling out the United States on the ques- 
tion of stopping such shipments to neutrals 
that might get through to Germany. 

First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill spoke glowingly last week of the 
efficiency of the British Navy in stopping 
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direct imports to blockaded areas. Whether 
reports of British warships lurking off the 
Russian port of Murmansk meant that 
such direct methods might be applied to 
Russia he did not reveal. But Russian 
Navy Commissar Nikolai Kuznetsoff was 
sufficiently worried about it to rush to the 
Arctic port to look things over. 

What interested American State De- 
partment officials about this development 
was that a British blockade of Russia could 
include Vladivostok as well as Murmansk. 

The possibility, reported in London, that 
Canada would be asked to establish con- 
traband stations supervising American ex- 
ports to the Russian Pacific port might add 
considerably to the present Anglo-Ameri- 
can friction over the operation of such 
stations in European waters. In the event 
of an actual Russian blockade, without a 
declaration of war, a ticklish question of 
international law would be involved in any 
British attempt to halt American ships 
bound for Vladivostok. 

The attitude of one London newspaper 
toward these possibilities was summed up 
in an editorial which read: “Above all, big 
business in the United States must never 
be impeded. Better a leaky blockade, and 
therefore a longer war, than a cross neu- 
tral.” 
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hit on an idea for making a machine safer and more efficient. 
The boss had his doubts, but Chris Steenstrup proved his 
idea would work. Today, beloved by his fellow engineers, 
with 110 patents to his credit, Chris is still looking for ways 
to improve things. 


Chris welcomes tough engineering assignments. For in- 
stance, he solved one of the toughest problems in the building 
of Dr. Alexanderson’s great radio alternators which made 
possible radio communication with Europe during the 
World War. Back when there were very few domestic elec- 
tric refrigerators in the country, Chris got the job of devis- 
ing a long-lived and efficient refrigerator. After months of 
work he designed a mechanism that ushered in a new era 
in American living. For from it General Electric developed 
the first sealed-in-steel refrigerator mechanism—the principle 
that has helped bring the comforts of electric refrigeration 
to 14 million American families. 


Chris Steenstrup’s contributions to more comfortable 
living are typical of the hundreds made by General Electric 
men and women. For years they have been putting electricity 
to work in the home and in industry, helping to make all 
manufactured products more plentiful and less expensive, 
enriching our lives—providing More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
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When Should President Reveal Third-Term Stand? 
. . . Before Party Convention, or After It Opens? 


Rep. George Grant 


(Dem.), Alabama; Member, House Com- 
mittees on Civil Service, immigration and 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, 


answers: 

I feel that, at the present time, the Pres- 
ident is doing the correct and smart thing 
by not revealing his attitude toward a 
third term. However, I believe it desirable 
that he disclose his position prior to the 
convention. 

As soon as the Administration’s pro- 
gram is disposed of in Congress, it is my 
belief that the President should reveal his 
attitude, and that this should not be 
later than the first of May. 


Senator Herring 


(Dem.), lowa; Member, Senate 
Committees on Banking and 
Currency, and Finance, 


answers: 

We talk much of the office seeking the 
man, but practice this maxim very little. 

Regardless of the hysteria of those rep- 
resenting candidates for the Democratic 
nomination and those desiring to defeat 
whomsoever the candidate may be, it is 
my opinion that the time for announce- 
ment by the President as to whether or 
not he is a candidate for a third term is 
entirely a matter for his own decision. 
Should he believe, in view of many condi- 
tions here and abroad, that it is wise to 
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Strong sentiment among Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress against 
an early announcement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of his intentions 
regarding a third term is indicated 
by expressions on the subject re- 
ceived by The United States News. 

An analysis shows: 

Twenty-four legislators be- 
lieve the President is justified 
in withholding announcement 
of his position until the Demo- 
cratic National Convention 
meets, or at least until Con- 
gress adjourns; 

Twelve favor an earlier dis- 
closure of his attitude; 


Twelve are noncommittal or 
decline to comment. 

These two questions were sub- 
mitted to all the Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

1. How long in advance of 
the Democratic National Con- 
vention should the President 
reveal his attitude toward a 
third term? 

2. Or would you consider it 
desirable if the President did 
not disclose his position until 
the convention meets? 
Numerous answers were printed 

in last week's issue and others ap- 
pear herewith. 





refrain from announcing his position until 
the convening of the national convention, 
I can see no reason for anyone, in good 
faith, to criticize such action. 


Senator Slattery 


(Dem.), Illinois; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Commerce and Military Affairs, 


answers: 

I am content to leave the matter of time 
to the President’s good judgment. 

My personal hope is that he will delay 
long enough so that the growing demand of 
the American people that he be their can- 
didate will have overcome his natural de- 
sires to be relieved of the burdens of the of- 
fice. If Illinois is a true sample of the nation- 
al sentiment, that time cannot be far off. 


Rep. Walter M. Pierce 


(Dem.), Oregon; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; Former 
Governor of Oregon, 


answers: 


I do not think there ever has been any 
serious thought at any time in the mind of 
the President that he would be a candidate 
for a third term. He is a student of history; 
he is an able and brilliant man; and he 
must know the fate of his own distant 
cousin who sought the Presidency in 1912 
for the third time; of General Grant, who 
sought the nomination for a third term, 
and of all other dreams of those who oc- 
cupied the Presidential office. 


No, he will not be a candidate. In his 
own good time, he will make an announce- 
ment. 


Rep. R. M. Kleberg 


(Dem.), Texas; Member, House 
Committee on Agriculture, 
answers: 

May I say as an American voter the 
time is now here when I would have, had 
I been in the President’s place, stated my 
opinion by now concerning the third term. 
The second question, I believe, does not 
require discussion. 


Senator Downey 


(Dem.), California; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency and 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 


It is my belief that the President should 
reveal his attitude toward a third term 
immediately, and declare his position, inas- 
much as primaries are now being held. 


Rep. Luther Patrick 


(Dem.), Alabama; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 

I do not think the President should re- 
veal his attitude toward the third term un- 
til the meeting of the Democratic conven- 
tion, because every Presidential aspirant 
and very near every State group with a 
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favorite son would be climbing over him 
like cat-squirrels and there would not be 
time for his present necessary duties. 


Rep. Compton I. White 


(Dem.), Idaho; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 


answers: 

I regard an individual’s personal am- 
bitions as his own affair, to be divulged at 
his own discretion. Let the President make 
his plans and the people make theirs. 


Rep. Robert Ramspeck 


(Dem.), Georgia; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Civil Service; Member, Commit- 
tees on Labor and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 


answers: 


It seems to me that the President’s atti- 
tude regarding the nomination for the 
third term is a personal matter and that 
he should be left to determine his own 
position about it. 


Rep. E. E. Cox 


(Dem.), Georgia; Member, House 
Committee on Rules, 


answers: 

I have no candidate for the Presidency 
and am not fretting over the failure of the 
President to declare his attitude toward a 
third term. The silence of the President in- 
dicates that, while not seeking a third 
term, he would respond to a draft on the 
part of the people. 


Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


answers: 

With the international situation as it is, 
conditions entirely outside of any control 
within this Nation may very well be a 
deciding influence in the matter of the 
Democratic candidate for President. For 
this reason, if for no other, I believe the 
President is quite right in refusing to dis- 
close his position at this time. 


Rep. Samuel Dickstein 


(Dem.), New York; Chairman, House 
Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 


answers: 

I do not believe it necessary for the 
President to reveal at any time his atti- 
tude toward a third term. 

After all, it is not the President who will 
nominate himself for another term, but the 
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delegates to the convention. If the dele- 
gates see fit to nominate the President for 
a third term, it will then be up to him to ac- 
cept or reject. 

I do not believe it is necessary for the 
President to make any statement in ad- 
vance of the convention as to what his own 
attitude is in this matter. 


Senator Overton 


(Dem.), Louisiana; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Commerce; 
Chairman Committee on Manufactures, 


answers: 

I am strongly of the view that the Presi- 
dent should now disclose his intentions of 
becoming or not becoming a candidate for 
reelection. This is a duty that the Presi- 
dent owes to his country, his party, his 
friends and himself and to those Demo- 
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crats who are withholding the announce- 
ment of their candidacy until he makes 
public his decision. 


Rep. Martin F. Smith 


(Dem.), Washington; Chairman, House 
Committee on Pensions; Member, Com- 
mittees on Rivers and Harbors and 
Education, 


answers: 

President Roosevelt is confronted by a 
situation which no other president has ever 
faced. There is undoubtedly a strong, na- 
tion-wide demand that he be a candidate 
for a third term. 

The President is faced by one of the 
gravest crises in international affairs in the 
history of the world. 

What is President Roosevelt’s duty to 


his country and to mankind? Coming 
months may tell, but has he a right to de- 
cide upon his own course of action until he 
knows better what conditions in the world 
and in the United States will be? It seems 
his duty to wait until the convention, if 
necessary. 


Rep. William P. Cole, Jr.; 


(Dem.), Maryland; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Chairman, Special Sub-committee 
on Petroleum Investigation, 


answers: 

I believe that President Roosevelt 
should reveal his attitude toward a third 
term long enough in advance of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention for the States 
desiring to send delegates instructed for 
him, or for some other candidate, to have 
an opportunity to make a decision. 


Rep. V. F. Harrington 


(Dem.), lowa; Member, House Commit- 
tees on Coinage, Flood Control, Merchant 
Marine and Rivers and Harbors, 


answers: 

As far as I am personally concerned, it 
makes very little difference as to the time 
the President reveals his attitude toward 
the third term. I am convinced that, re- 
gardless of the President’s desires in the 
matter, there will be such an overwhelm- 
ing demand for his candidacy that he will 
of necessity be a candidate. 


Rep. H. P. Fulmer 


(Dem.), South Carolina; Member, House 
Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 

It is not necessary for the President to 
make any statement as to intentions. 

In my opinion, the President is using 
good horse sense in sticking to his knitting, 
attending to his business, and in letting 
his enemies and those who are interested 
only in politics rave. 


Rep. Lee E. Geyer 
(Dem.), Calif.; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
answers: 

I see no reason why the President should 
be expected to reveal his attitude toward a 
third term before the national convention. 

I believe there is much to be gained 
by the President’s withholding his desires 
until the convention meets. I believe that 
it would be in keeping with democratic 
principles to let public opinion continue to 
function without artificial stimulus by cer- 
tain party leaders and special interests in 
favor of any particular candidate. 
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Neutral Rights pa ———— Star 


Versus Seizure ; 
Of Air Mail 


Decision of Pan American Airways to 
cancel stops of its trans-Atlantic Clippers 
in Bermuda after March 15, on account of 
British censorship of air mail from the 
United States, is viewed by three-fifths 
of commenting newspapers as proper ac- 
tion in protest against interference with 
the mails. meet : a : 

As the issue is viewed by the minority, SSS Ga b.\S, ; 7 
the Bermuda incident, declared to have 
been exaggerated in early reports, should 
never have been deemed a cause of con- 
troversy. 

“British gains in information obtained, 
or stoppage of goods or money from reach- 
ing Germany,” according to the Detroit 
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(Mich.) News (Ind.), “are apt to be euiaain , | oa 

slight.” That paper is convinced that “a Speaking of embarrassing questions— 
clear violation of neutrals’ mail rights is 

involved.” 





From the British Angle Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 

“The Clipper captain,” it is argued by . r 3 % Bi ig | ae 
the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. ; 
Rep.) , “seems to have been unnecessarily 
stiff about his rights,” adding that “there 
is an American consul in Bermuda, to 
whom he could have appealed.” 

“The net result,” in the judgment of the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.), “will be 
all against England, as Bermuda loses the 
plane service, and the change has the effect 
of advertising the new route.” 


A Right We Waived? 


“The truth of the matter is,” states the 
New York Times (Dem.), “that we are 
criticizing Britain for interfering with a 
right which we ourselves have willingly 
waived in the North Sea and the British 
Channel.” 

“The resentment produced in_ the 
United States according to the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), “as much by the 
method of enforcement as by the fact 
of censorship, may be expected to die 
down, and the British authorities will be 
relieved of the choice between gaining a 
relatively minor advantage in their block- 
ade and the risk of provoking ill will in 
a friendly nation.” 

“A time may come,” suggests the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Dem.), “when we shall 
be insisting upon our right to search Brit- 
ish vessels under the same conditions. For 
both sides in the dispute—if dispute it is 
—avoidance of the issue is better than 
arguing about it.” 
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The Dro and Con of National Issues 





Budget Balance: 
Is It Feasible? 


A balanced Federal budget this year is 
regarded by three-fourths of commenting 
newspapers as well-nigh impossible of at- 
tainment despite strong agitation for it. 
They argue that the necessary reductions 
in expenditures would be too drastic to be 
accepted by Congress in view of the pres- 
sure that would be brought upon that 
body. However, one-fourth of the com- 
menting press believes that aroused senti- 
ment in the electorate will result in 
strenuous efforts to attain the goal, set 
forth in recent weeks by the National 
Economy League. 

“To get the budget down to where the 
Economy League experts say it should be,” 
says the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star (Rep.), 
“Congress will have to save the $274,000,- 
000 already marked off, but will have to 
cut out $1,444,000,000 in addition.” The 
Star calls it “no child’s play,” and further 
contends that “the public expects results 
and is in no mood to cheer if it does not 
get them.” 


Not ‘Politically Feasible’’ 

In the judgment of the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) “The League appears 
to have gone much too far beyond the 
limits of the politically feasible.” The Post 
adds that “to advance such a program at 
a time when Congress is struggling to ef- 
fect modest economies in the face of pres- 
sure to spend more, shows poor judgment. 
Congress will simply ignore such plans for 
quick budget balancing.” 

“It is altogether unlikely,” argues the 
New York Sun (Ind.), “that these recom- 
mendations, as a whole or piecemeal, will 
appeal strongly to Congress, even though 
that body has shown a tendency toward 
economy, as yet merely tentative.” The 
Sun believes that “the League has to prof- 
fer these slashing cuts in one field after 
another, if it is to reach the objective of 
a balanced budget.” 


> 


The Pressure Upon Congress 


A view of conflicting interest in demands 
on Congress is presented by the Rock Is- 
land (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) with the conclu- 
sion that “every retrenchment hurts some- 
one, but every expenditure puts a load on 
the people as a whole.” The Argus points 
out that “no progress is made by argument 
as to which fund should be cut and which 
should be spared.” It is concluded by the 
Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) that 
“haphazard spending thoroughly discour- 
ages citizens.” 
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Henderson for Providence Journal 
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How’s this for an income-tax cartoon? 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








IS U.S. “SELF-SUFFICIENT*? 


The Arguments For and Against Isolation in World Trade 


Would Nation pay the price 
of giving up foreign markets, 
revising economic structure? 


Growing in the United States is the opin- 
ion that this country must play a more 
important role in world affairs; must exert 
its influence on behalf of peace and rela- 
tively free commerce among nations. 

Thus Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles is touring the capitals of Europe to 
sound out the peace aims of Governments 
at war; Secretary of State Cordell Hull is 
fighting a hard, and apparently successful 
battle to preserve his trade agreements 
program. American economic and naval 
power is being used, now gently, now 
threateningly, to thwart aggression in 
Asia by Japan. And in the background is 
developing the largest defense program 
ever undertaken by the United States. 

Men now directing American policy 
clearly conceive it to be in our national 
interest to be concerned with world peace 
and world trade; to be opposed to a 
world system of nationalistic, autarchic 
governments, with each nation trying to 
become as self-sufficient as possible. The 
United States, the most nearly self-suf- 
ficient country on earth, is aligned against 
the current tendency toward self-suffi- 
ciency among other nations. In this trend 
toward totalitarian controls is seen a 
threat to vital American interests. A 
threat that could possibly lead to war. 


Imports the Country Needs 


What is, actually, America’s stake in 
world affairs? Why should Government 
officials be working so ardently to keep 
trade channels open and commerce mov- 
ing? Could not the United States almost 
withdraw from international affairs and 
work out its problems alone? Is _ there 
much that we actually need from abroad? 

As a matter of fact, the United States 
requires very little goods from abroad to 
keep industry operating and people satis- 
fied. Many of these products, such as 
sugar, coffee, cocoa and fruit, come from 
Latin America, whose markets presuma- 
bly always will be open to American buy- 
ers. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
lists 21 strategic raw materials needed by 
American industry in time of war and 
supplements this list with 54 critical mate- 
rials. Of these, however, only 11 are be- 
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lieved to be vital—antimony from China; 


chromium from South Africa, manga- 
nese from Brazil, Russia and South 


Africa; manila fiber from the Philippines: 
quartz crystal from Brazil; quicksilver from 
Spain and Italy; quinine and rubber from 
the East Indies; silk from Japan and 
China; tin from the East Indies, and tung- 
sten from China and India. 

The War Department at present is en- 
gaged in stocking these materials as a 
protection in case war shuts off sources of 
supplies. Sales abroad from stocks of these 
materials already in the United States are 
officially discouraged, but evidence lately 





A self-contained America would 
require profound readjustments. 

Upon foreign sales depends 
prosperity in cotton, tobacco. 

Automobile industry is develop- 
ing a large market abroad. 

America buys half the world’s 
coffee, rubber and silk. 

World markets would shrink if 
the United States withdrew. 





has come to light of shipments of tin and 
rubber to Russia. 

Many of these products are not so vital 
as they seem. The United States now re- 
lies upon foreign sources of supply largely 
because they are cheaper. Either domestic 
resources could be exploited or substitutes 
found for most of them if the need were 
great enough. 

Manganese, chromium, nickel and tung- 
sten, for instance, are necessary for steel 
alloys. Manganese is available in Cuba and 
can be mined at high cost in the United 
States. Abundant supplies of nickel are 
available in Canada and are largely Amer- 
ican-owned. Chromium can be obtained at 
high cost from ore deposits in California, 
Montana and Oregon. Recently large de- 
posits of tungsten have been found in this 
country. 

Cotton substitutes can be developed for 
most of the foreign fibers America now 
imports, such as hemp, manila fiber and 
jute. A new artificial substitute for silk is 
ready to begin commercial production in 
the United States and at prices not greatly 
above those now charged for silk products. 


ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


Antimony, used to make metal for print- 
ing type, for bearings and for dyes, now 
comes largely from China. The metal is 
also necessary to harden lead used in bul- 
lets, but a substitute known as Frary metal 
is said to have been developed for this pur- 
pose. Antimony, however, can be mined 
in Mexico, and is a by-product of lead 
smelting and of gold and silver mining in 
Idaho. In case of emergency it also can be 
reclaimed from scrap. 

As a heavy consumer of tin, the United 
States is now dependent on the Malay 
States for this product. It is used widely 
in the container industry, in making 
automobile bearings, solder, foil and in 
the munitions industry. Huge deposits of 
tin, however, are available in Bolivia, 
although new smelting processes will be 
necessary to extract the metal from ore. 


Substitutes for Rubber 

The same situation affecting tin also 
prevails in rubber, which is a vital ma- 
terial to the United States in either peace 
or war. Substitutes, however, can be found 
for both materials. The du Pont Company 
of Delaware has been producing experi- 
mentally a synthetic rubber called Neo- 
prene, and recently the Standard Oil in- 
terests have made plans to produce the 
German-developed substitute called Buna. 

In the event of war, therefore, and ad- 
mitting an effective blockade of foreign 
source of supply, the United States would 
be able to survive without undue hardship. 
The country produces within its own 
boundaries enough cotton, coal, petroleum, 
iron, copper, lead, sulphur, zine and food 
for its own needs. It is nearly self-suffi- 
cient in nitrates, aluminum, wool, phos- 
phates and mica, and in an emergency 
could become entirely self-sufficient. With 
the remainder of the hemisphere to rely 
upon, America could get enough tin, man- 
ganese, asbestos and possibly quicksilver. 
Our industrial capacity, except possibly 
in the machine tool industry, is ample for 
a war emergency. 

If the United States can thus become 
almost completely self-contained in war, 
would it not be wiser to attempt self-suf- 
ficiency in peace? Could we not thereby 
insulate ourselves from the impact of 
events from abroad? 

Probably we would. Studies by the 
Brookings Institution indicate that po- 
tentially America’s home market could 
absorb all that American farms and fac- 
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tories now produce, and more. As the 
world’s largest producer and, at the same 
time, the world’s largest consumer, the 
United States already is far in advance of 
Germany, Italy, Russia or Japan on the 
road to self-sufficiency. ' 

But just as these nations are paying a 
price for their efforts, so would the United 
States have to pay before self-sufficiency 
is achieved. Prevailing opinion today is 
that the price is higher than the country 
is willing to pay. 


Sacrifice of Foreign Markets 

Self-sufficiency would mean a sacrifice 
of American sales in foreign markets as 
well as an end to American buying abroad. 
This country might find substitutes for 
tin, rubber and silk, but we could no 
longer expect to sell abroad cotton, tobac- 
co, wheat or automobiles in large quanti- 
ties. 

During the prosperous 1920s, the United 
States sold about 10 per cent of its pro- 
duction to foreign buyers. To sacrifice 
this market, or a substantial part of it, 
would require serious adjustments in the 
domestic business pattern. It would mean 
more than a ten per cent sacrifice of pro- 
duction in many items. For example: 

American cotton growers normally ex- 
port 50 per cent of their crop; American 
tobacco growers usually sell more than 35 
per cent of their tobacco abroad; Ameri- 
can wheat growers in 1938 found foreign 
buyers for 12 per cent of their crop and 
usually sell more. In addition, American 
producers sell large quantities of lard, 
citrus fruits, dried fruits, rice, copper and 
other metals to foreign buyers. 

Nor is the producer of raw materials 
the only American businessman who relies 
heavily on foreign markets for profits. 
The automobile industry sold 14 per cent 
of its production abroad in 1938, and more 
than half the orders for machine tools, (at 
least until recently) come from foreign 
nations. 


Effect on Manufacturers 

Makers of industrial machinery, agri- 
cultural implements and electrical machin- 
ery as well as scores of other manufac- 
turers also find outlets for their products 
in foreign markets. Airplane production 
in increasing amounts is finding a foreign 
outlet. 

To adopt a nationalistic policy—a “buy 
and sell American” policy—would mean 
that the United States must find some 
other use for half the acres devoted to 
cotton, for about a fifth of the acres now 
yielding wheat, for more than a third of 
the land planted in tobacco. It would 
mean that automobile production would 
decline at least 10 per cent, with the at- 
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tendant loss of jobs in the industry. Simi- 
lar adjustments would be required in other 
factories turning out machine tools and 
electric motors, adding machines, type- 
writers, airplanes and metal products. In 
fact, America would have to revise its 
whole agricultural and industrial structure 
if the United States turned its back upon 
the world and looked inward. 

Another factor that adds to America’s 
interest in world affairs is the potential 
amount of investment capital in American 
hands. As the wealthiest country in the 





output of leather, uses more than half the 
world’s silk and half the rubber. The ef- 
fect of an American self-sufficiency pro- 
gram on the world would be like the effect 
on retailers when the principal industry 
in a town shuts down or moves away. 
Present United States leaders have no 
intention of adding to world troubles. 
They are, rather, intent upon solving them, 
and in the solution hope to find the an- 
swer to many of our domestic problems. 
They kelieve prosperity and peace depend 


upon an expansion, not a contraction, of 


—Wide World 


To foreigners goes 12 per cent of American wheat... 


world, the United States has huge savings 
crying for a place to work, but they can- 
not be employed abroad unless goods flow 
freely across national boundaries. 

It is to keep trade channels and invest- 
ment opportunities open that the United 
States is now cultivating better relations 
with Latin America, insisting upon its 
commercial privileges in China, and con- 
sulting quietly with European neutrals 
about the international order that should 
eventually prevail. Secretary Hull’s theory 
is that, in the final analysis, world peace 
depends upon the liberty of business to 
trade in all markets of the world. 

This theory rests upon the belief that 
it would be folly for America to resort 
to expensive synthetic rubber when rub- 
ber from the Malay States can equip 
American automobiles more cheaply; that 
there is little need to develop our own 
expensive manganese mines when better 
ore is available at lower prices from Rus- 
sia and South Africa. An attempt to attain 
self-sufficiency, moreover, would add to 
the unrest already prevailing in the world 
and could jeopardize American security by 
causing other nations to league against us. 

Withdrawal of America from world 
markets as a buyer would create untold 
havoc with world business because this 
country now buys half the world produc- 
tion of coffee, tans a quarter of the world 





. +. plus many a porker 


world markets, more opportunity rather 
than less to sell American products abroad. 

In advocating this policy, officials recog- 
nize that the United States must still make 
adjustments. This country, for instance, 
must arrange to buy more foreign goods 
than it has bought hitherto; it must be- 
come content to let foreign people work 
for American capital. These adjustments, 
however, are now considered far easier to 
make than adjustments necessary to turn 
the United States into a virtually self- 
contained land. 

The United States has thus decided that 
national interests are tied up with world 
interests. It cannot stand apart. 
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Labor’s Share of National Income 
Higher Level Reached So Far This Year Despite Jobless Millions 


The present lag in industry 
and its effect on employment. 
The outlook for the year 


Labor is getting almost precisely two- 
thirds of the national income. Of income 
payments totaling $69,700,000,000 last 
year, labor received $46,500,000,000. Ten 
per cent of this was in the form of Gov- 
ernment payments. 

Employment and total labor income in 
the last year have increased 4 to 5 per 
cent. Since the cost of living has remained 
practically unchanged, the purchasing pow- 
er of the working population has increased 
accordingly. Money is being spent some- 
what more freely than a year ago, as the 
increase in retail trade—until the Febru- 
ary blizzard—has been more nearly 10 per 
cent. The excess is reflected in more lib- 
eral installment financing. 

As compared with 1929, labor income 
last year was 13 per cent lower. But, as 
the cost of living had declined still more, 
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Earnings of labor declined 40 per cent from 1929 to 1933. Last 
year—aided by some $4,700,000,000 in relief wages, pensions 
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aggregate buying power was about 5 per 
cent higher. However, this was divided 
among considerably more workers, and the 
buying power of the average person was 
about 5 per cent below 1929. 

The recent letdown in industrial activi- 
ty already has had an appreciable effect on 
the total number of people at work, with 
a January decline of 1,100,000 reported in 
non-farm employment. At present, roughly 
43,000,000 persons are employed (not in- 
cluding relief workers) , though more than 
9,000,000 still are out of work, and total 
labor income is running at the annual rate 
of 48 to 49 billion dollars—about 41% per 
cent above the 1939 rate. 

Labor’s share in the national income has 
increased measurably in the last ten years 
as a result of the Government’s relief and 
benefit payments. In 1938 and 1939, it 
was 66.7 per cent, against 65.2 per cent in 
1929. If all Government payments be ex- 
cluded from the computations, however, 
labor’s share remained practically un- 
changed throughout the decade. 


Labor earnings, being for the most part 
spent currently, constitute the chief fund 
from which the products of industry and 
agriculture are purchased by ultimate con- 
sumers. The earnings themselves, however, 
are in turn an effect of industrial activity. 

The outlook for labor’s income in 1940 
hence resolves into a question of the out- 
look for general business activity. The 
national income depends on the produc- 
tion of goods and the general price level— 
wholesale commodity prices, retail prices, 
rents and wages. 

No very adequate basis can be found at 
present for reliable estimates covering 1940 
as a whole. Recent developments suggest 
that business may have entered upon a 
minor cyclical recession from the peak of 
last December, but the longer trend—fol- 
lowing the current over-rapid setback 
will be largely influenced by war develop- 
ments. 

In 1916-17, there was a somewhat similar 
situation, following a sharp business spurt 
through 1915. At that time, the War kept 





and Government benefits—they had regained two-thirds of the 
loss. Early 1940 is showing a further gain of about 5 per cent. 
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The Trend of Business 





business at a very high level for 15 months, 
up to our entry into the conflict, and pre- 
yented anything more than a mild reces- 
sion in the following year. 

However, our export trade balance in 
that period was running at the rate of 
$3,000,000,000 a year, and the Govern- 
ment in 1917-19 was pouring out the pro- 
ceeds of its deficit financing at the rate of 
more than $10,000,000,000 annually. In ad- 
dition, commodity prices were advancing 
swiftly in all markets. In other words, the 
argument from historical analogy is—as 
usual—not entirely conclusive. 

The Government reports that a billion 
dollars of its loans to business and _ indi- 
viduals are in default, and charged to tax- 
payers. Business spokesmen say private 
corporations cannot successfully meet this 
sort of “unfair competition.” 
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The Current Slump: 
Is a Turn Near? 





Vagueness and confusion color the cur- 
rent forecasts of business trends. Contrib- 
uting to the uncertainty are rumors about 
chances of a Spring rise in the stock mar- 
ket and a host of unconfirmed reports of 
wider and intensified war moves in Europe. 

Many observers and most business men 
continue to hold that the recession is ap- 
proaching at least a temporary turn, with 
improvement likely by April 1. Others are 
again beginning to talk of a longer decline. 

Evidences are somewhat baffling. The 
accepted barometers do not point in any 
definite direction. The decline in steel has 
about come to a halt, but operations are 
still supported by restocking of crude met- 
al by mills while unfilled orders dwindle. 
The advance in motor schedules depends 
for its maintenance on consumer demand 
from March to May. Orders for industrial 
textiles are picking up, but sales of stand- 
ard descriptions continue slow. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s industrial 
production index is getting down near the 
105 level, where, it is estimated, produc- 
tion will come into approximate balance 
with current consumption. Its future trend 
will depend on three main factors: (1) the 
ultimate capacity of consuming markets; 
(2) exports; (3) the willingness of manu- 
facturers to carry existing volumes of in- 
ventories—about which the available in- 
formation is notoriously inadequate. 

However, the slump is already the most 
violent of any in memory except that of 
1937, when the index dropped 29 points in 
three months—and the evidences of mal- 
adjustment hardly seem as strong today 
as in the Summer of that year. 
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Let Us Help Give Your Car 


AN EXTRA 
BA YEAR OF YOUTH 
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~ With HEAT-PROVED 
KOOLMOTOR Motor Oil 


UTOMOBILE authorities agree that 
your car will give you an extra year 
(or more) of youthful performance, if 
you give it the right service. And using 
the right motor oil is a mighty impor- 
tant element in the care of your car. 
We recommend KOOLMOTOR Motor 
Oil because it is heat- 
| proved! That means it has 
been subjected to greater 
degrees of heat at the re- 
finery than it ever will be 
called upon to bear as a lu- 
bricant in your engine. And 
since heat is the deadliest 








enemy of a motor oil, always trying to 
break down its lubricating effectiveness, 
it stands to reason that heat-proved 
KOOLMOTOR Motor Oil will give you 
better protection and Jonger protec- 
tion too! 

So be good to your car. Give it the 
right lubrication to help keep 
it young! Drive in to your 
nearest Cities Service Sta- 
tion and let us fill your crank- 
case with KOOLMOTOR— 
the heat-proved motor oil 
—and help give your car an 
extra year of youth. 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, set up a 
short-term trust for your wife or children, 
retain control of the trust’s investments 
and avoid paying personal income taxes 
on it. The Supreme Court last week ruled 
that a person who set up such a trust 
must pay taxes on the income therefrom, 
although he does not receive that income. 


CAN sell or discontinue your 
without being forced to pay 
wages to your employes for the full du- 
ration of a union contract. A New York 
Supreme Court Justice rules that ordi- 
nary union wage contracts do not compel 
an employer to remain in business for the 
period of the contract. 


YOU 


business 


YOU CAN now employ members of 
your family in your business without pay- 
ing Federal old age insurance taxes on 
their salaries. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau advises that family employment is 
exempt from the tax under Social 
Security amendments. 


new 


YOU CANNOT be sued by a labor 
union for an alleged failure to obey a 
Labor Board order. The U.S. Supreme 
Court holds that only the Labor Board 
can sue to enforce one of its orders. 

* * * 

YOU CAN.negotiate an agreement with 
a dealer, who sells the goods you may 
manufacture, to maintain resale prices, 
but YOU CANNOT agree with a fellow 
manufacturer to fix uniform prices for 
your product. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission recognizes that the Miller-Tydings 


Federal court and administrative decisions: 


Act permits manufacturer-dealer price 
agreements, but insists the antitrust laws 


prohibit price-fixing agreements among 
competitors. 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, actively 
try to settle a jurisdictional labor dispute 
in your business. An employer who sought 
to end an AFL boycott by persuading his 
CIO employes to join the AFL union is 
held by the Labor Board to have violated 
the Wagner Act. 


YOU CAN sell your property to a pub- 
lic housing authority without paying the 
stamp tax on the deed conveying the prop- 
erty. The Internal Revenue Bureau holds 
that exemptions from the stamp tax which 
apply to States also apply to corporations 
which are set up by States, cities or coun- 
ties. 

YOU CANNOT, ordinarily, get a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loan for 
your business if you propose to give only 
a second mortgage as security. Second 
mortgages, franchises, patents, good will or 
foreign securities are not considered by 
RFC to be satisfactory primary securities 
for loans. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT destroy master wage 
and hour records required under the Wage 
and Hour Law for at least four years. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT recklessly use adjectives 
or adverbs in describing your product in 
advertisements. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission recently took action against a 
dealer for advertising “heavily plated” 
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silverware, when the plate was no heavier 
than in normal high grade household sil- 
verware. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, when you have a 
closed-shop contract with a union, dis- 
charge a new employe for failure to join 
the union if you have not previously ad- 
vised him of the existence of the contract. 
The Labor Board so rules. 


* * 


YOU CAN deduct in full from your in- 
come tax return the loss you suffered from 
paying a stockholders’ liability in bank 
stock found to be worthless. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau rules that such losses are 
not limited by the capital gains and losses 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1938. 

* * 

YOU CANNOT avoid liability for 
damages to a consumer of your product 
if that product was apparently faulty 
when it left your factory. The Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds a cigarette 
company responsible for damages to a 
smoker resulting when a cigarette ex- 
ploded, even though the smoker could not 
absolutely prove the manufacturer was 
negligent. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, in Wisconsin, prevent your 
striking employes from picketing your 
plant if they do not represent a majority. 
YOU CAN also refuse to rehire them, be- 
cause the State Employment Relations 
Board holds that ‘by their minority strike 
they lost their employe status. This de- 
cision is important because Wisconsin’s 
labor law may become a pattern for other 
States. 

YOU CANNOT close your factory dur- 
ing a dispute between two rival unions 
unless you show the shutdown was or- 
dered for reasons. The Labor 
Board rules an employer violated the 
Wagner Act by shutting down, even 
though the union with which he had a 
contract requested him to do so. 


business 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT publish a statement of 
neutrality and advise your employes of 
their rights under the Wagner Act to join 
or not to join a union, when only one 
union is trying to organize your workers. 
The Labor Board rules that an employer 
who did publish a statement of neutrality 
under these circumstances was guilty of 
interference. 
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LABOR TAKES TO BALLOT BOX 


Growing Emphasis on Choice of Bargaining Units: by Vote 


Issue Of union or no union 
soon to be met by workers 
of many large corporations 


Character of the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board has changed since 
it first set up shop in 1935. More and 
more, the Board is devoting its attention 
to the ballot-box method of settling dis- 
putes over bargaining rights, and less, to 
policing employer conduct. 

Last week, the Board began planning 
for an election in which approximately 
150,000 employes of the General Motors 
Corporation will vote. This election will 
be larger than any of the 2,631 ballot con- 
tests which the Board has supervised to 
date, and larger than many city and Con- 
gressional elections. 


High Percentage of Voters 

Employes take their voting rights in 
collective bargaining elections more seri- 
ously than many citizens take their politi- 
cal franchise. Basis for this conclusion by 
Board officials is that the last Presidential 
election brought out only 60 per cent of 
voters eligible. The 1,027,000 employes 
who have voted in Board-supervised elec- 
tions represent 89 per cent of those eligi- 
ble to take part. 

In the General Motors election, ballot- 
ing will be conducted in 59 plants in sev- 
eral States. Sites must be chosen for vot- 
ing booths for each plant. Usually, the 
Board sets up the booths in the plant, 
in the cafeteria, or wherever the company 
permits. Otherwise, tents are pitched in 
nearby vacant lots, a handy store is rented, 
or permission secured to use a_ school 
auditorium. Often ballots must be printed 
—in some elections more than one lan- 
guage is used. 

The employes will decide in the General 
Motors election whether they wish to 
be represented by the AFL union, the CIO 
union, or by no union at all. Almost 300 
watchers will supervise the balloting. 

After the count is certified by all parties, 
the ballots will be sealed and shipped to 
Washington. Subsequently, the Labor 
Board will certify the victorious union as 
the exclusive bargaining agent for all em- 
ployes of the plant, craft or unit, or—if 
the unions fail to obtain a majority of the 
votes cast—will announce that no union 
has the right as exclusive bargaining agent. 

Elections of this type are now scheduled 
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Ballot counting under the Wagner Act 


This scene taken three years ago was the first auto test of collective bargaining 


under the labor act. 


In contrast to the 14,000 Packard worker ballots then 


cast the forthcoming General Motors vote is expected to yield 150,000 ballots. 


for employes of Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Consumers Power 
Company of Michigan, United States Rub- 
ber Company and Hood Rubber Company. 


Taking the Guess 
Out of Labor Laws 








Since enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the courts and Congress 
have been increasingly occupied with re- 
finement of that and other labor laws of 
this country. Last week saw several steps in 
this refining process: 

1. The Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled that the Labor Board alone 
has authority to bring contempt proceed- 
ings against an employer for violation of a 
Court order upholding a Board decision. 
Unions are thus precluded from taking 
such court action against an employer. 

2. A decision by the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York cleared the 
way for a test in the Supreme Court of the 
question whether the Wagner Act requires 
an employer to put in writing any agree- 
ment which may be reached with a union. 


The New York court ruled that failure to 
put a contract in writing exposes the terms 
of the agreement to “the sport of fugitive 
and biased recollection.” A dissenting opin- 
ion held that had Congress desired to in- 
sist on such written contracts, as evidence 
of good faith, it would have so specified in 
the law. 

Majority opinion in this case conflicts 
with a recent opinion of the Seventh 
Circuit Court in Chicago, which held that 
the Inland Steel Company need not agree 
to put in writing any contract made with 
a union. The Chicago decision is not 
being appealed by the board, because of 
weaknesses in the board’s case apart from 
the written agreement issue. The Art 
Metal Construction Company of James- 
town, N.Y., involved in the New York 
case, has announced its intention to take 
the issue to the Supreme Court. 

3. The Maritime Labor Board submitted 
to Congress its recommendations for sup- 
plementing the Maritime Labor Law. The 
Board urged Congress to clarify the naviga- 
tion laws to guarantee the right of seamen 
to strike in domestic harbors, and sug- 
gested that Federal construction, or operat- 
ing, subsidies be made conditional upon 
compliance with the Labor Act. 
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The One ‘Free’ Currency: 
Our Lonely Dollar 


American Money Remains on a ‘Gold Exchange’ Basis 
While Rest of World Resorts to Government Controls 


Return to gold standard 
would be possible only 
through U. S. initiative 


The American dollar stands today as 
the one “free” currency among all of the 


currencies of the world. Pressure of a 
flight of capital now has forced the 
Swedish krona into the ranks of the 


world’s controlled currencies—available for 
use outside of Sweden only as the Gov- 
ernment directs. 

No inclination exists in Washington to 
enter the dollar into the general procession 
to management. This dollar is to remain a 
iid 9 . . 

gold exchange” dollar, freely available in 





any quantity to any foreigner at the ratio 
of 35 dollars to an ounce of gold. Similar- 
ly, gold can be purchased by a foreigner 
in any quantity at any time on the pay- 
ment of $35 for each ounce. 

This freedom of exchange makes the 
dollar unique among modern currencies. 
It is the nearest approach to a gold stand- 
ard currency that can be found in the 
world today. If ever there is to be a return 
to the gold standard—a fetish only seven 
years ago—that return will have to be 
through the medium of the dollar and 
through the initiative of this Nation. 

Elsewhere, governments day by day 
control the value and the volume of their 
money in foreign trade. 








NEW ISSUE 


Dated January 1, 1940 


Dated February 1, 1940 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

W. C. Langley & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
he offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Kentucky Utilities Company 


$20,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series of 1970 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


$6,000,000 
4%% Sinking Fund Mortgage Bonds due 1955 


Price 101%% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Bonbright & Company 
Central Republic Company 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


February 29, 1940 


Due January 1, 1970) 


Due February 1, 1955; 


Harris, Hall & Company 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 
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The British pound, once the leader of 
all currencies, today is as much a con- 
trolled currency as the German mark, 
The pound has one official value for ap- 
proved transactions in foreign trade and 
another value in the bootleg market. The 
unofficial value has fluctuated rather wide- 
ly. The official value is maintained so that 
an American manufacturer selling ap- 
proved products in Britain—such as air- 
planes—can know that he will get paid 
$4.02 for each British pound agreed upon 
as the price. The unofficial pound is al- 
lowed to fluctuate, so that an outsider 
wanting to buy British goods can get 
pounds cheaply and thereby have an in- 
centive to buy. 

If a British manufacturer wants to buy 
raw materials in the United States, he first 
must obtain a permit from his Govern- 
ment, in order that he can have assurance 
that dollars will be available to him when 
time comes to make payment. 


Free Exchange is Gone 

All of this means that the one-time free- 
dom of world exchange, in which gold 
served as the international balance-wheel 
of prices, now has completely disappeared. 
The United States sits with its immense 
gold supply and alone among nations offers 
to buy all that is offered at a fixed price. 
The British, the Germans, the Japanese, 
the French, the Argentines, the Brazilians, 
the Canadians, the Russians, now the 
Swedes operate through currencies that 
can move in world trade only as Govern- 
ment makes those currencies available. 
The French have just revalued their stock 
of gold to take a large profit. 

All of this can become embarrassing to 
the United States. 

The United States is accumulating gold 
in immense amounts, always under the 
impression that one day all of the world 
will want to return to the gold standard 
and that, when that day comes, the 
American gold hoard will really become 
worth its weight. 


Getting Along Without Gold 


But, all of the time the United States is 
plugging along with its gold standard 
ideas, the rest of the world is learning 
how to control currencies and control 
trade without gold. Gold has become a 
simple medium through the sale of which 
the foreign owners can get 35 dollars for 
each ounce, and then can use those dollars 
for purchase of goods. 

If gold ever again is to become the 
standard for other currencies, the United 
States, officials now recognize, will have to 
underwrite those currencies with vast loans 
from its gold hoard. This, in turn, will en- 
‘tail a change in national psychology that 
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will be favorable to a revival of large-scale 
foreign lending and to aggressive leader- 
ship in world affairs. 





penne 
First Step in Testing 
‘Death Sentence’ 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion made last week the first tentative 
move in its program to take the country’s 
$14,000,000,000 utility industry apart and 
put it together again. 

This program (see U.S. N., Feb. 16), if 
completed, will involve wholesale selling 
and trading of properties among the var- 
ious holding companies, and some scaling 
down of capital structure. However, many 
years of litigation are expected to inter- 
vene while the legality of each step taken 
by the Commission is thoroughly tested in 
the courts. 

It is held a possibility that new Con- 
gresses or future commissions appointed 








THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


15011 Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 











A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on April 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the corporation at the close of 
business on March 1, 1940. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LinpEMAN 


February 15, 1940 Treasurer 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 9, 
1940. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 9, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 26, 1940. 
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by subsequent Administrations may find 
other interpretations of the “death sen- 
tence” provision of this law. 

The “death sentence” provision is so 
called because it requires the reorganiza- 
tion of any utility system that is not now 
confined to a single “integrated” geograph- 
ical area, or whose organizational structure 
contains more than three layers or decks. 

To start its program, the SEC has se- 
lected nine of the major utility systems. 
The first three, Electric Bond and Share 
Company, Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany and Middle West Corporation, al- 
ready have received orders to show why 
they should not be “integrated.” 

Electric Bond and Share is the largest 
public utility holding company system 
with operating companies in 26 states. 

Engineers Public Service controls a 
smaller system. The SEC pointed out, 
however, that it operates in 15 states. 


The Middle West Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, controls gas and electric companies 
in 16 Midwestern States. 

In its preliminary finding that these two 
companies were not “integrated” as re- 
quired under the Act, the commission gave 
its definition of an “integrated company.” 
This holds that such a company “must be 
one physically interconnected or capable 
of physical interconnection and one which, 
under normal conditions, may be economi- 
cally operated as a single interconnected 
and coordinated system confined in its 
operations to a single area or region, not 
so large as to impair the advantages of 
localized management, effective operation, 
and the effectiveness of regulation.” 

Should the commission, after hearings, 
decide that a particular system must take 
action, the law permits the company at 
least one, or, if conditions warrant, two 
years to carry out the order. 





New Issues 


Dated February 1, 1940 


Dated February 1, 1940 


Interest 

Maturity Rate 
March 1, 1941 -50% 
March 1, 1942 1.00% 
March 1, 1943 1.25% 
March 1, 1944 1.50% 
March 1, 1945 1.75% 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


February 29, 1940 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, oF asa 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
$30,000,000 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty Year Sinking Fund 
3% Bonds, Series G 


PRICE 98% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$40,000,000 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty-Five Year Sinking Fund 
3%% Bonds, Series H 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$35,000,000 
Serial Debentures 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST | 
FOR ALL MATURITIES | 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in this State from only such of the undersigned as 
may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities law of this State. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 


Due February 1, 1960 


Due February 1, 1965 
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Maturity Rate 
March 1, 1946 2.00% 
March 1, 1947 
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March 1, 1949 
March 1, 1950 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation 
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Roving Peace Envoy... Farm Expert as 
Key Financier... An Army Labor Chief 


Sumner Welles 


Austere and direct of speech; 
European peace mission caps long 
diplomatic career 


The man of the hour these days is Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. Last 
week, when Mr. Welles, as the President’s 
personal envoy, began his interviews with 
European rulers, he was embarking on the 
most vital assignment in his career and one 
of the most vital tasks in all of America’s 
career. 

Although Mr. Welles is youthful for such 
a tremendous job (he is only 47), it is no 
accident that he was chosen for the deli- 
cate, highly confidential job of sounding 
out war-and-peace sentiment in Europe. 
His almost phenomenal success in the past, 
his regular contacts with diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of all European lands, his 
familiarity with European problems gained 
through frequent vacation trips abroad, 
his ability with the French and German 
languages, will all facilitate his labors. 


A Diplomatic Model 


Sumner Welles has one diplomatic weak- 
ness, some officials feel at times he is not 
a good judge of human nature. A thor- 
oughly honest gentleman himself, he comes 
from the old school that expects honesty 
in others. Recent experiences, from the 
days of the war in Spain, through the 
months of the appeasement policy, to the 
present war, have helped destroy that illu- 
sion, however. 

The Under Secretary both looks and 
acts like a diplomat—of the proverbial 
British type. Although Mr. Welles is sus- 
pected of wanting to dip into politics in 
Maryland (where he has built a magnifi- 
cent estate at Oxon Hill), he is not ‘the 
back-slapping politician, but the austere 
diplomat, par excellence. 

Mr. Welles is extremely tall, his height 
being accentuated by a high forehead. His 
speech is direct and almost curt, without 
hesitation and diplomatic phrasing. Dis- 
tinctive is his crisp blond mustache. 

Messrs. Hull and Welles are a unique 
couple, the two complementing each other 
to a T. The Secretary is slow and cautious, 
and drawls out his sentences with a quiet 
Tennessee accent. The Under Secretary is 
quick and imaginative, and bites out his 
sentences with a Harvard accent. Although 
Secretary Hull is sometimes bothered by 
the rapid-fire decisions of his assistant, he 
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CHESTER C. DAVIS 


is one of Mr. Welles’ firmest supporters, to 
wit: “I regard him as one of my most 
trusted personal friends and loyal co-work- 
ers.” 

Sumner Welles first met Mr. Roosevelt 
when as a boy in knee breeches he at- 
tended the wedding of the future Presi- 
dent. The sons of wealthy, aristocratic 
New York families, both attended Groton 
and Harvard. Their association was given 
further impetus early in their careers when 
they were in Washington together, Mr. 
Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Welles as an official in the State 
Department. 

Throughout his career in the State De- 
partment (most of which was spent in 
South America), Mr. Welles gained the 
reputation of being the department’s out- 
standing “special-mission man” and “trou- 
ble shooter.” Known as the originator of 
the “Good Neighbor” policy (he coined 
the phrase), Sumner Welles today is re- 
garded as an authority on South American 
problems and is given much credit for the 
influence of Roosevelt policies below the 
Rio Grande. 


Chester C. Davis 


New Dealer with many a mark 
of conservatism again is a Gov- 
ernor of the FRS 


As the result of a recent reappointment 
and confirmation, an unassuming, hard- 


working New Dealer by the name of Ches- 
ter Charles Davis faces 14 years of fiscal 
employment—as a Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. A man with his feet 
on the ground, and full of nervous energy, 
Mr. Davis was once said by Secretary Wal- 
lace to have “the best coordinated intel- 
lect” of any official in Washington. 

Since 1936, when he first became a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Davis has played a quiet, but influential, 
role in the life of the Capital. Inasmuch as 
his chief interest is agriculture, his pres- 
tige with the farmers has been considera- 
ble. Because of this authority, he has been 
able to check the farmers’ demands for 
“soft money.” The influence of Mr. Davis 
was also back of President Roosevelt’s 
1936 sweep in farm areas. 

As a member of the FRS, Mr. Davis has 
also played an educational role. He is con- 
fident that the more fundamental facts all 
the people know about the operations of 
money and credit, the better for the coun- 
try. “The people,” he says, “have had lit- 
tle opportunity to know these facts. With- 
out the facts, they remain a fertile field 
for the advocates of panaceas.” 

Also included in his practical and rela- 
tively conservative philosophy is an opin- 
ion that it is not possible to establish and 
maintain price levels through a central 
monetary authority, even if-one were set 
up in this country. Instead, he believes 
that if industry and labor will look to full 
production for increased earnings, “then 
we can produce and enjoy a constantly ex- 
panding national income.” 

Born on an Iowa farm in 1887, Chester 
Davis began life as a “dirt farmer.” Until 
he went to college he didn’t get very far 
from the grass roots. The first 20 years 
of his life he worked on the home farm, and 
as a “hand” in neighboring Dallas county, 
the land of corn and swine. He also had 
his turn at Winter and Spring wheat, of 
which he was to learn more later. 


Agriculture His Vocation 

After graduating, with a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, from Grinnell College, where he was 
a student with Harry Hopkins, young Mr. 
Davis decided to work his way westward 
as a migratory newspaperman. His goal, 
for some reason, was Seattle, but he didn’t 
get beyond Bozeman, Mont. There he met 
his bride-to-be, and marriage stopped his 
wanderlust. It also gave him back to agri- 
culture. 

During the following 20 years Mr. Davis 
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became one of the leading farm authori- 
ties in the country—as a farm owner and 
operator, as the editor of The Montana 
Farmer, as Montana’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, as an outstanding member of 
the so-called “Committee of 22” which 
supported the McNary-Haugen farm bill 
(twice passed by Congress and twice ve- 
toed), as a close associate of Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry C. Wallace (father of 
the present Secretary), as the director of 
grain marketing for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, as the representative of 
several large farm commodity groups, as 
the executive vice president of companies 
concerned with the manufacture of arti- 
ficial wood out of cornstalks and as direc- 
tor of the production division of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 


His Work With the AAA 


In 1933 Mr. Davis was appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the AAA, and for the next 
three years he performed one of the most 
remarkable feats in the administrative his- 
tory of the New Deal. An expert organizer 
and chooser of men, Administrator Davis 
was able to pull his agency through two 
severe droughts and a Supreme Court in- 
validation with hardly a scratch. Today 
the AAA is supported in several respects 
by both Democrats and Republicans. 

Chester Davis is the vital kind of per- 
son who drives himself, but not his em- 
ployes. His hours of work seem endless, 
and he doesn’t take vacations. Handball 
is his relaxation; a walk in the hills with 
a friend or a concert in the afternoon his 
diversion. 


Philip B. Fleming 


Velvet glove on an iron hand has 
this Army officer, often drafted 
to high civilian jobs 


Colonel Philip B. Fleming, a slender, 
graying Iowan, with a neat mustache and 
a black, beetling brow, has just stepped in- 
to one of the hardest administrative jobs 
in Washington. As the new Wage-Hour 
Administrator, Col. Fleming finds that it 
is up to him to administer the difficult and 
complicated Wage-Hour Law, a statute 
that has proved hard to enforce. 

Under his control, at least as far as wages 
and hours are concerned, are 12,600,000 
workers and more than 250,000 employers. 

In spite of the size of his job and the 
need for a strong arm, the mild-mannered 
colonel has no wish to pose as a “crack- 
downer.” Says he: “I hope to continue my 
reputation for fair dealing.” His experience 
as an army engineer has convinced him 
that controversial matters can best be set- 
tled amicably. 
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But the Colonel can be brusque when the 
need arises—his actions can be decisive. 
Already beset by Labor Department prob- 
lems, job grabbers, labor leaders and irate 
business men, he is prepared to “run 
things.” 


The Choice of an Army Man 

It is significant that President Roosevelt 
turned to an army officer to take the 
Wage-Hour duties in hand—in the face of 
some prejudice against army men, sup- 
posed to be, at times, too rigid and in- 
flexible. It is generally agreed that when 
it comes to handling difficult matters of 
administration in which undue _ pressure 
might be exerted from political quarters, 
as in the award of construction contracts, 
army officers usually make excellent public 
servants. Another major angle of the ap- 
pointment, not being overlooked, is its sig- 
nificance to the industrial mobilization 
plans of the army. It is felt in some New 
Deal circles that the appointment is more 
deliberate than accidental in this respect. 

A favorite New Deal “trouble-shooter” 
and confidant of Franklin Roosevelt, Phil- 
ip Fleming has been called into Govern- 
ment Civil Service many times during his 
career. Because of his reputation as one 
of the army’s ablest engineers, he has 
served in a number of New Deal agencies, 
such as the Rural Electrification and Re- 
settlement administrations. At one time he 
was manager of the ill-fated Passamaquod- 
dy project. One of his best records was 
made at the PWA, where he was a top 
executive for Secretary Ickes. 

Col. Fleming was born in Burlington, 
Iowa, in 1887, and was appointed to West 
Point from that State in 1907 and grad- 
uated at the head of his class. Midway in 
his career he returned to West Point as 
director of athletics. At that time he 
learned the diplomat’s art when he had to 
parcel out football tickets among touchy 
Senators and Representatives. 


World-Wide Experience 


Most of his life has been spent with the 
Engineering Corps. His stations have been 
all over the world, as far west as the Philip- 
pines, as far south as the Panama Canal. 

Typical of Col. Fleming’s way of han- 
dling a cantankerous situation is an ex- 
perience he had in Philadelphia during his 
PWA days. Inspectors had reported that 
the contractor was not using enough ce- 
ment in a transit tunnel—a charge which 
the contractor denied. Annoyed by the pro- 
longed controversy, the colonel drove in his 
own car to Philadelphia and tested the ce- 
ment himself. He decided that there was 
not enough. An uproar followed, but Col. 
Fleming stuck by his guns, shut off money 
supplies, and that was that. 
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ERIE TURNS 
HOURS INTO MINUTES 


Streamlines Freight 
Service with Teletype 


@ A new teletype system—type- 
writing by wire—now connects 
principal Erie Yards with the 
General Offices in New York, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. Car-by- 
car train lists of all eastbound 
and westbound trains leaving 
principal through-train yards 
are teletyped to the General 
Offices following departure of 
each train to enable them to 
give you quickly information 
as to location of cars. 


In addition, reports prepared 
in Cleveland General Office 
from teletyped train lists are 
mailed daily (many by air mail) 
to Erie representatives in 65 
cities throughout this country 
and in Canada so that they, too, 
can give current information 
about car movements. 


It is another example of pro- 
gressive improvement in Erie 
freight service. Erie not only 
handles cars on schedule but 
can tell you quickly where the 
ears are. What formerly took 
hours is now done in minutes 
—with teletype. 
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The Nation’s Leaders at Play 


Birthday Party With a Candle and a Toast From Mr. Garner 


A quote for Mrs. Malaprop, 
Miss Perkins’ newest hat, 
Herbert Hoover in oils 


Overseen and overheard along the Po- 
tomac: 

Four privileged Presidential candidates 
letting down their respective hair (not 
much, in the case of two) in the basement 
of the Capitol. The quartet in the little 
drama consisted of Senators Burton K. 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, Robert A. 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, and Arthur H. Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and Vice 
President John N. Garner. The occasion 
was the 58th birthday of Senator Wheeler, 
and there was plenty of horseplay and hip- 
hip-hoorah. 

It was quite an event—anything for a 
photograph. Senator Wheeler, with much 
grace and ceremony, lit the lone candle of 
the baby birthday cake on the table. The 
four rivals, of both political faiths, talked 
about their pet hope, and each looked for- 
ward to the day when he would call 1,600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., his home. 
The situation was full of roses which neat- 
ly hid a sword. Hit of the party was a 
toast, given in buttermilk, by healthy, 
pink-cheeked Mr. Garner. Then the Vice 
President, in his shy way, cried: “Too 
many here for me. Let’s break it up!” 

* * * 


Courtly Cordell Hull turning crimson at 
one of his own remarks during a reciprocal 





Buttermilk 
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trade agreement hearing on the hill. The 
Secretary of State was so enwrapped in 
his tortuous mental statistics that when 
he saw Senator William H. King (Dem.), 
of Utah, politely excuse himself to attend 
another meeting, he heard himself say, 
“There’s nobody I’d rather see leave.” 

After the crowd had quieted down and 
Mr. Hull’s blood had run down, the Sec- 
retary drawled, in accents Tennessean, “I 
meant, of course, there’s nobody I hate 
more to see leave. I hope that wasn’t 
misunderstood.” 

“T never misunderstand you, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” joshed the Senator. 

Senator King favors Mr. Hull for presi- 
dent but opposes his reciprocal agreements. 


An eight-volume set of books, entitled 
“Revolutionary and Move- 
ments,” in the private office library of 
Secretary Morgenthau. 


Subversive 


Secretary 
Frances Perkins, in a new hat (she wears 
a hat at her desk, incidentally), taking 
time off from perverse, cross-grained AFL- 
CIO labor disputes to gaze at the Renoir 
and the Van Gogh in the Phillips Gallery 
ie members of a special House com- 
mittee planning their investigation of for- 
tune-tellers, mediums and clairvoyants in 
the District of Columbia (when the pa- 
trons of such establishments are disclosed, 
there will be lots of headlines) ..... the 
new recording machine in the office of 
Navy Secretary Edison. On a film the 


size of a one-reel movie, this complicated 


VANDENBERG - WHEELER - GARNER - TAFT 
Three presidential aspirants help a fourth to celebrate 


contraption records 24 hours of conversa- 
tion. 

People at cocktail parties talking about 
last week’s strange Hoover-Roosevelt de- 
velopments, all occurring the same day, 
On Thursday, while the Chief Executive 
was at sea on the home stretch of his 
mystery cruise (which wasn’t so mys- 
terious after all), Congress received a 
request from Mr. Roosevelt for $2,500 to 
purchase a painting of Former President 
Herbert Hoover. Purchase of the portrait 
was authorized two years ago, and the 
painting, when acquired, is to be placed in 
the White House. 

Early in the morning of that same day, 
Mr. Hoover, looking tired after his weeks 
of crowded activity in raising funds for 
Polish and Finnish war victims, made a 
surprise appearance before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, receiving warm 
applause from committee members as he 
entered the crowded room. Talking with- 
out notes and with his arms folded, Mr. 
Hoover described the need for American 
aid. If the former President had appeared 
in Washington while the present President 
was in town, courtesy would have required 
a call at the White House. 

* * * 

Messrs. Dewey, Jackson, McNutt, Bar- 
ton, Wheeler, Vandenberg, and Norman 
Thomas, all Presidential possibilities, all 
together, dining on a shore dinner last 
week at the “grand political rally” of the 
National Press Chowder and Marching 
Club. 





—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 
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Epitor’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


lending and Spending 

Sir: —When you lend money to me, you 
don’t spend it—you lend it. 1 think your 
article with respect to the expenditures of 
the Federal Government (Feb. 9, page 20) 
should have referred to the fact that the 
spending during the World War included 
the amounts lent to the Allies and others, 
from whom we expected to receive a re- 
turn in due course of time. No one, when 
he lends money, expecting to get it back, 
ever treats such loans as a part of his 
spending. 
San Francisco, Calif. A. M. Lester 

[Ed. Note—Practice of U.S. Treas- 
ury is to list all loans under the head- 
ing “Expenditures”, recording them 
under “Receipts” when paid. This 
tule applies to World War loans as 
well as to out of the 
Treasury to Government agencies for 
relending. The figures used by The 
United States News were compiled on 
the basis used by the Treasury.] 


those made 


Reciprocity as Free Trade? 
Sir:—As a matter of fact (barring the 
politicians) there is, and has for 
seven years and more, very little wrong 
with this country except that we have had 
free trade under the guise of reciprocity, 
thereby flooding the country with cheap 
foreign goods, closing a percentage of 
home factories. When we manufacture our 
goods at home, we have both the money 
and the goods—capital is working, labor 
has a job and the farmer has a market. 
Mansfield, Mo. Ouiver B. Davis 


been 


Value of Job Insurance 

Sir:—In The United States News (Feb. 
%) you state that unemployment insur- 
ance is decreasing the opportunities for 
employment, because employers are work- 
ing their employes overtime instead of 
piecing out with part-time workers. Is 
not this point of view a bit superficial? 

Part-time work is certainly not desirable 
as a permanent institution. And actual 
experience is demonstrating that the psy- 
chological effect of a certainty of stable 
jobs for the regular employes is releasing 
so much purchasing power that this is 
absorbing, into stores, filling-stations, etc., 
the men who, but for the incentive to sta- 
bilize afforded by unemployment insurance, 
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would be receiving merely part-time work. 
Rocer SHERMAN Hoar 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


One Way to Retrench 

Sir:—To balance the Federal budget, I 
submit: 

1. Reduce by a flat, relentless 10 per 
cent all Federal salaries. 

2. Cut by 10 per cent all appropriations. 

3. Next year, cut down the whole she- 
bang a further 10 per cent and the next 
year and the next, till the red in the Fed- 
eral books turns black. 
Nehawka, Nebr. A © 


* %* 


Analogy of a White Elephant 
Sir:—In re the discussion (U.S.N., Feb. 
16) of Robert Jackson’s valuation of the 
New Deal and especially his belief that 
there is urgent need to destroy certain 
holding companies and certain financial 
controls, and also his recognition of a 
trend toward socialism in the United 
States, reminds the writer of the blind men 


STURM 











examining an elephant to determine the 
nature of the beast. 

Our esteemed Attorney General evident- 
ly rightly reasoned that such a powerful 
beast was dangerous. Owing to his blind- 
ness, however, he could not see its color 
or know that a white elephant is very 
taxing in upkeep and that the New Deal 
White Elephant has nearly bankrupted the 
Government and is solely responsible for 
the significant trend toward socialism with 
millions feeding at the public crib. 
Wamic, Ore. D. M. STancuirr 


* * 


Federal Job Insurance Funds 

Sir:—In your article, “Job Insurance— 
Does It Work?” (Feb. 16, page 34), you 
seem to assume that there are a billion 
and a half dollars in the United States 
Treasury ready and “r’aring” to be paid 
out as unemployment insurance. Why not 
tell the whole, the cold and the cruel truth 
by adding: “if, and when, again collected 
from the suffering public by some form of 
taxation”? 


Worcester, Mass. C. W. Kinney 














Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Change at St. James’? .. . Fun for F.D.R. . . 
Mr. Garner's Quest . . . Labor 


There is something to the report that 
War Secretary Woodring may move 
from his present job to that of the 
Ambassadorship in Great Britain later 
this year. Mr. Kennedy has let it be 
known that he is not wedded to his 
job as Ambassador and may want to 
give up his post before the year is out. 


xk 


Robert Jackson is finding the At- 
torney Generalship a much more com- 
plicated task than he had expected. 
The new Attorney General even is 
discovering that the espionage activi- 
ties of the FBI to which New Dealers 
have objected, trace to very high 
sponsorship and cannot be disturbed 
easily even by an Attorney General. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is enjoying immensely 
his continued ability to keep control 
of the Washington situation merely 
by the expedient of keeping quiet. It 
amuses the President to see how 
readily Congress can fall in line after 
the many early session predictions 
about the legislators disciplining the 
President. 


xk 


Strategy of Labor Board friends calls 
for stalling action on any change in 
the Labor Law by tying up considera- 
tion in the Labor Committee of the 
Senate. It might take White House 
pressure to jar a bill loose from that 
committee. 


xk 


Word continues to pass around inside 
the New Deal that the President in 
the end will favor Cordell Hull as his 
successor on the ground that the years 
just ahead are going to be concerned 
primarily with foreign affairs. 


x *k 


High officials of the State Department 
are embarrassed to find their diplomat 
friends referring to what now looks 
like a common interest between 
Roosevelt and Hitler—an interest in 
discovering what are the best terms 
for peace that now can be arranged. 
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John N. Garner is quietly seeking to 
find out what has become of protesta- 
tions of support for his Presidential 
candidacy that a number of members 
of Congress made only a short time 
ago. Senators and Representatives are 
going slow in any expressions that 
might align them against a third term. 


x k * 


Real purpose behind the noise over 
census questions, Republican strate- 
gists say privately, is to whip up 
enough popular indignation so that 
Government “snooping” can be made 
a major campaign issue in the Presi- 
dential elections. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt may soon lose a 
Good Neighbor. The pipeline rumor 
is that Oswaldo Aranha, pro-U. S. for- 
eign minister of Brazil, is to be 
dropped from the cabinet there by 
President Vargas. 


x kk 


A wrangle inside the Dies Committee 
was responsible for its decision last 
week to hold open hearings, not closed 
hearings as first announced. A bellig- 
erent minority of committee members 
feared that the “secrecy” rules might 
be misused. Open hearings were voted 
as the easiest way out of an uncom- 
fortable situation. 


xk 


Word has reached Washington of a 
giant investment trust being formed 
with private capital to buy British 
holdings of American securities, thus 
to prevent British liquidations from 


further depressing stock market 
prices. 

e & @ 
Dies Committee determination to 


investigate consumers’ organizations 
has been bolstered by curiosity of 
other members of Congress to learn 
the numerical membership of some of 
these organizations whose representa- 
tives often appear before committees. 
A few are suspected not of un-Amer- 


Board Plans 


ican objectives but of being mere 
shells whose real interest in certain 
legislation is a subject of surmise. 


x kk 


Back of the comparative silence of 
flood control and rivers and harbors 
improvement interests in Congress 
with respect to cuts in appropriations 
for next year, is a well-laid plan to try 
to attach larger sums as amendments 
to the relief appropriation when that 
subject is presented. 


es: 2 


A spectacular move is reported in the 
making, to dramatize the Patman 
Anti-Chain-Store Tax Bill. Supporters 
are disappointed at delay in getting 
House hearings, and are increasingly 
active. Passage this session is not ex- 
pected, but proponents plan to lay the 
groundwork for a renewal of efforts 
in the next Congress. 


*& & # 


Conflict is spreading behind the scenes 
in Congress regarding the attitude 
this country should assume toward 
Japan. Practical trade considerations, 
such as the market the Island Empire 
presents for disposition of American 
cotton, are adding to the general dis- 
position of caution in words as well as 
in acts. 


= & 2 


Finland is all ready to make quick use 
of the additional millions she can now 
borrow in this country. Officials are 
prepared to wink at any exchanges 
that will be made of non-military sup- 
plies for military supplies. Expression: 
“We can’t put a policeman on every 
crate of goods that leaves this 
country.” 


x kk 


Several officials who had planned to 
leave the Government service to take 
private jobs are changing their minds 
in the expectation that there may not 
be a general exodus next January 20 
after all. The third-term idea is found 
to be calming many official fears. 
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“The Greatest Thing Dodge Gave Me 
Didn’t Cost Me A Penny Extra” 


says C. O. Mannes, Jr., 
Airplane Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


oll 


# 1940 Dodge Luxury Liner, 6-Passenger, 2-door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 
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“SCOTCH DYNAMITE!” That’s 
what we call this Dodge 
engine, with its sensational 
economy that saves you 
money every mile you drive! 


ciated Fr cain 
NEVER BEFORE a ride like this in a car price 
low—the new Full-Floating Ride in the New 
1940 Dodge! Now, all passengers ride in the 
gloriously buoyant ““Comfort Zone. 
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“THAT WAS DODGE ENGINEERING 


—and it will save me plenty on Gas, 
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Oil and Upkeep Costs’’ 


S it any wonder that Dodge is 

called the money-saving car? 
To begin with, Dodge is priced so 
close to the small cars that you’ll 
find it just about as easy to buy. 

But, what you’ll be most 
impressed with is Dodge Engi- 
neering. It means real savings 
to motorists—savings on gas and 
oil, savings on repairs, savings on 
trade-in value, too. Yet, Dodge 
Engineering doesn’t cost you a 


types say Dodge gives you 
most for your money! 

But you don’t have to know 
engineering to appreciate all the 
good things the 1940 Dodge gives 
you. Inspect it at your dealer’s 
right away. You’ll be amazed 
that Dodge sells for just a few 


dollars more than small cars! 
t October, 1938, through September, 1939 

Latest figures available. 

Tune in on Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, 
Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9to010P.M.,E.S.T. 





penny extra! 

All over America engineers 
are buying Dodge in prefer- 
ence to other cars. Think of 
it! 4,061 engineers bought 
Dodge cars in the last 12 
months!t Engineers of all 


MORE THAN SMALL CARS! 


“Gibep abled 





yUST A FEW DOLLARS 


COUPE 6-PASS. SEDAN 


AND UP AND UP 
: a 
*These are Detroit delivered prices ond > 
Feder sl taxes and a! stenderd p= enn oy nel 
, : cal taxes (1 y), a. 
— 5 oy for easy budget terms. 








4,061 ENGINEERS BOUGHT DODGE IN THE 


LAST 12 MONTHSt 








Actual color photograph shows James Oliver of Willow Springs, N.C., 
harvesting better-than-ever tobacco grown by U.S. Government 


“methods. (At bottom) Roy Daniel, tobacco auctioneer, in action. 
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of making tobacco 
better than ever 


...and Luckies always buy the choice 
grades,” says Roy Daniel, 29 years a 
tobacco auctioneer 


Simple as ABC are the reasons why we ask: “Have 
you tried a Lucky lately?” 

A. Uncle Sam’s scientific improvements in soil, 
seed and plant-foods have enabled farmers to grow 
the finest tobacco in 300 years. 

B. Like Roy Daniel, the overwhelming majority 
of independent tobacco experts— auctioneers, buy- 
ers, warehousemen -- smoke Luckies. They now 
Luckies buy the choice grades of the finer crops. 
C. Finer tobacco isn’t a// Luckies offer. The 
“Toasting’’ process, on top of 2 to 4 years’ aging, 
makes them extra-mellow... takes out certain 
throat irritants found in all tobacco. 

A cigarette that offers the choicer grades of finer 
tobacco crops. . . p/us throat protection! Try Luckies 
for a week, and you'll know why... 

WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 
—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





